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CHAPTER I 



A CLOSE GAME 



''(yOiCB on nowy Bateye, soak it inP 

"Say, are you going to hold that ball all day?*' 

**What'8 the matt©:- with you; didn't you ever see a 
horsehide before?'* 

"Oh, for the love of Mike ! Throw it! Throw it I Do 
you want to give 'em a run?" 

'That* 8 the way I Wake up, Bateye !" 

These were only a few of the expressions and questions 
hurled by the other players at Bateye Jones, the Freeport 
rightfielder, who, after running back to recover a ball that 
had passed high over his head, was holding the sphere 
for a moment until he had made sure of the position of 
the runner, Jake Jensen, of the Yandalia team. 

'Throw it! Throw it! You can take a picture of it 
after the game !" howled Captain John Smith of the Free- 
port nine, as he danced about behind home plate, and saw 
Tom Evans come in from third, and noticed Jensen leg- 
ging it around from second. 
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Bateye threw, and, mingling with the cries of the 
players and the yells of the crowd, there were groans of 
anguish as the ball passed high over the second base- 
man's head, who jumped for it in vain. 

Bill Smith, the wiiy little pitcher, made a successful 
grab for the horsehide as it bounced on the ground, cap- 
tured it, and hurled it to third, just in time to catch 
Jensen there. 

"Out V* yelled the umpire. 

"Aw, say, I beat it a mile!" protested the panting 
runner. "What's the matter with you, Poster?" 

"Out," said the umpire again, waving his hand to indi- 
cate that Jensen was to leave the bag. 

"Say, ni leave it to anybody if I—" 

"Come on in," invited Bube Mantell, captain of the 
Vandalias in a weary tone, and Jake sliuffled to the bench. 

"Mighty lucky stop, BiU," called Pete, or "Sawed-off" 
Smith, to his brother the pitcher. The small-statured 
lad again took his position at short stop which he had 
left for a moment. "I wonder what's the matter with 
Bateye to-day? Thafs the second error he's made." 

"Oh, I guess he got h. bit rattled with so many howling 
at him," spoke Bill good-naturedly. "Come on now, 
Pete. There are two down, and we ought to wallop 'em 
easy when it comes our turn. Watch me strike Flub Mad- 
ison out." 

Bill, who was the best pitcher the Freeport team had 

secured in several seasons, again took his place in the 

box, while his brother John, or "Cap" from the likeness 

f his name to that of the old Indian fighter, resumed 
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his msjBk, after Bhootisg a few indignant looks in the di- 
rection of the unfortunate Bateye Jones. 

''He's got to improve if he wants to stay on the team/' 
murmured Cap Smith as he waited for the next ball. ''I 
expose he'll excuse himself by saying the sun was in his 
eyes, or something like that. Or else that he can't see 
well in the daytime. He certainly can see good at night. 
Old Bateye— well, here goes for the next one/' and Cap 
plumped his fist into the big mitt, and signalled to his 
pitching brother to send in a slow out curve to Flub Mad- 
ison who took his place at the plate. 

It was the ending of the eighth inning, and the score 
was seven to six, in favor of the Freeport lads. The game 
was far from won, for their opponents were playing 
strong, and still had another, and last, chance at the bat. 
To win meant much for the team on which the Smith 
Boys played, for they wanted to capture the championship 
of the County League, this being one of the last games 
of the season. 

''One ball I" hoarsely called the umpire, as Bill unwound, 
and sent the horsehide sphere plump into the mitt of his 
older brother. 

Cap looked an indignant protest, and hesitated as he 
tossed the ball back. It was as clean a strike as could 
be desired, but it was not the first time the official had 
favored Yandalia that day. The game was on their 
grounds, and the rivalry that existed between the two 
cities, located on either side of the Waydell river, was 
carried even into baseball. 

"Make him give you a nice one, Flub," called some of 
his friends. 
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'^He'll walk yoa^ anyhow/' added another sarcastically. 

Bill Smith gritted his teeth but said nothing. He 
shook his head as his brother signalled for the same kind 
of a ball, and sent in a swift drop. Flub bit at it^ and 
swung vidously. 

'^Strike one !'' sounded sweet to the ears of the pitcher 
and catcher. 

There was a vicious ^^ping" as the next ball was sailing 
over the plate, and for a moment the hearts of the Free- 
port nine and the hopes of their supporters were like 
lead, but they turned to rejoicing an instant later, as they 
saw the ball shoot high over the extreme left grandstand, 
and disappear. 

^^Foul strike!'' called the umpire, as he tossed a new 
ball to Bill. 

Cap signalled for the fast drop, and his brother nodded 
in assent. 

''Three strikes ! Batter out !" was yelled a moment later 
and Flub threw down his stick in disgust, and walked to- 
ward the outfield. 

"Now's our last chance!" exclaimed Bill to John, as 
he came running in, while the teams changed places. ''We 
ought to get at least three runs — ^in fact we need *em if 
we're going to win, for they've got three of their best hit- 
ters up when they come for their last dips. But if we 
can get a lead of four runs we'll be all right." 

"Yes, we'll be all right if Bateye doesn't go to sleep 
again," grumbled Cap. "Say, what's the matter with 
you?" he demanded as the unlucky rightfielder filed in. 

"Why— er I— that is I—" 

"Oh, out with it I You're holding that talk as long as 
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you held the ball. Don't do it again I" and Cap, who 
never could be ill-natured for very long, condesoended to 
Bmile, while Bateye promised to do better in the future. 

*'Now Doc, show 'em how to make a home run," sug- 
gested Pete, as Harry or "Doc" Norton, dubbed with the 
medical term by virtue of his father's profession, came up 
to the bat. Doc tried hard, but only got a single. He was 
advanced to third when Norton Tonkin rapped out a nice 
two bagger, but that was as far as luck went for the 
Freeport nine that day. The next three players struck 
out under the masterly pitching of Nifty Fell, and the 
three Smith Boys did not get a chance. 

''Well, we're one run to the good. If we can hold 'em 
down the game's ours," observed Pete, as he walked out 
with his brothers, followed by the rest of the team. ''If s 
up to you. Bill." 

'1 know that, Sawed-off," was the answer. 'Til do my 
best, but I can't play the whole game. Crimps! But I 
VHmld like to win this game I They've been making so 
many cracks about putting it all over us !" 

"We've got to win I" said Cap Smith fiercely. "We 
need this to help us get the pennant Don't get nervous 
Bill, and you can do 'em. Try that up shoot on Scurry 
Nelson." 

The last half of the ninth inning began. There were 
agonized appeals from the Vandalia supporters for the 
nine to cinch the tying run, and then to bring in half a 
dozen more for good luck. 

"They shan't do it, if I can help itl" murmured Bill 
Smith half-savagely, as he took his place. 
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Noticing the manner in which Bill stong in a tew prac- 
tice balls his brother behind the plate smiled happily. 

^^Bill hasn't lost any speed,'' he thought gleefully. 

Scurry Nelson swung with all his force at the first ball, 
and his bat passed neatly tinder it. 

^'Strike one!" came from the umpire, as if it made no 
difference to him. 

"Only two more 1" howled the supporters of the Free- 
port nine. *'You can do it. Bill !" 

Bill tried the same kind of a curve again, and got away 
with it, but on the third attempt, after giving a ball on 
purpose, he heard the fatal "ping'' and a swift grounder 
got past Pete. 

There were groans* of dismay from part of the crowd, 
accompanied by howls of delight from the other half, as 
Scurry landed on first. Bill felt his heart wildly beating, 
and Cap thumped his big glove viciously. 

The Yandalia team on the bench was in transports of 
joy. Already they saw their enemies vanquished. Bill 
calmed himself by an effort, and even smiled as he faced 
Buck Wheeler the next man up. Buck was a notoriously 
heavy hitter and it seemed as if he would knock the cover 
off the ball when he swung at the first one Bill sent in. 
Only he didn't hit it. 

And he didn't hit the next two, either, though he made 
desperate efforts to do so, and there was not quite so 
much elation on the faces of the Vandaliaites as the next 
man got up. He knocked a little pop fly, which Bill 
caught with ease making two out and, as quick as a flash the 
pitcher turned and threw to second, toward which bag 
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Scurry was legging it for all he was worth. Bill was just 
a second too late^ however and the runner was safe. 

'^wo down I Only one jfiore, and the game is ours!'' 
came the encouraging yells from the grandstand where 
the Freeport supporters were crowded. 

Bill smiled happily and got ready for the next man^ 
at the same time watching Scurry on second. The follow- 
ing player was Will Jjmglon, and had a high batting 
average. There was a smile of confidence on his face as 
he stepped to the plate. 

Bill sent in a puzzling twister, and Will smiled as he 
refused to bite at it. 

^Ball/' called the umpire. 

Take it easy! He's afraid, and he'll walk you/' was 
the advice Will got. He was still smiling confidently when 
the next ball whizzed past him. 

"Strike," came from the umpire, with obvious reluc- 
tance, since he wanted to see his friends win. Will looked 
an indignant protest at the ofiBcial, and rubbed some dirt 
on his hands, so that he might better grip the bat. 

'^atch him soak the cover off!" howled an enthusi- 
astic admirer 

Longton did hit it, but only a foul resulted, and Scurry, 
who had started for third, had to come back. 

'TTou know how to do it. Bill," called the catcher to 
his brother, giving him a sign. Bill nodded, and the next 
instant, amid a breathless silence a swift ball shot from 
his hand, straight for the plate. 

With an intaking of breath Will Longton swung at it 
with such force that he turned completely around, and the 
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look of astonifihinent on his face was mirih-proYoking^ as 
he realized that he had missed. 

^^Fimg I'^ went the ball as it settled into the pit of Cap 
Smith's glove^ and the voice of the umpire, as he called 
"Three strikes — ^batter out!*' was lost in the howl of de- 
light that welled tip from grand stands and bleechers as 
the crowd realized that Freeport had held their opponents 
down in the last inning, and had won the game. What if 
it was only by one run? One run has often won a league 
championship. 

"Oreat work. Bill!'' cried Pete as he ran in, clapping 
his brother on the back. 

"Thaf s the stuff 1" agreed Cap, as he hugged the pitcher. 
''We did 'em ! Come on now, we can catch the next boat 
across the river if we get a move on," and the Smith boys, 
followed by the rest of the team, hastened to the dressing 
Tooms^ stopping only long enough to return the cheer 
which their opponents gave them. 

The crowd was surging down from the stands, talking 
about the close game, discussing the best plays, arguing 
how if such a man had done differently the result would 
have been changed, and speculating as to Freeport's and 
Vandalia's chances for winning the pennant. 

''What are you fellows going to do to-night?" asked 
Bateye Jones a little later as he stood talking with his 
chums, the Smith Boys on the little ferry boat which ran 
across the river from Vandalia to Freeport 

"Nothing special, I guess. Why?" inquired Bill. 

"What do you say if we give the fire department a run?" 

"Oive 'em a run ?" asked Cap with a puzzled air. "What 
1o you mean?" 
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''Why they haven't been out in nearly two weeks, and 
they'ie just waiting for a chance to show off their new 
nniformSy and try the new chemical/' epoke Bateye. '^I 
aay lef a give it to 'em/' 

''How?" asked Pete, who detected a gleam of fun in 
the half-dosed eyes of the lad who had such a habit of 
being oat nights, and such a reputed ability to see in the 
darky that it had gained him the name of Bateye. '^IIow 
you going to do it ?" 

"Easy. Come over here, and I'll tell you. Come on, 
Doc, and you, too, Norton." 

The two lads thus addressed, together with the Smith 
boys^ moved forward on the little boat. 

''I saw Spider Langdon and Beantoe Pudder looking 
at us," explained Bateye, when they were safe in a comer 
of the craft, ''and I didn't want them to get on to us. 
Now here's my scheme. We can have some fun, and, at 
the same time give the department a chance to show off," 
and with that Bateye began to whisper the details of his 
plan. 

It did not take long to disclose it, and at the conclusion 
he asked : 

"Will you do it, fellows?" 

"Will we? Will a cat eat warm milk?" demanded Pete, 
aa if there was no question about it 

"But say, there won't be any come-back, will there? 
We got into trouble enough with the railroad people, and 
by flying our kite with Susie Mantell on the tail of it last 
year, so Fm not looking for any more," said Cap Smith sol- 
emnly. 

"Oh, this will be all right," Bateye assured them, '^ow 
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"We will," |Ht>imBed Bill, and 
(he wharf, and the ball players i 
nubed oft. 

"Sar, 111 bet there's Bometbii 
Pndder to Spider Langdon, as t 

"Why?" aaked the long legged 
"Spider." 

"BecanK I saw those Smith 1 
together, and — " but at that moi 
bled and wonld have fallen, bad t 

"There 70a go again, Beantoe I' 
helped him regain his balance, 
yon?" 

"If a these new shoes, I gaeae," 
bis title to his habit of stnmblii 
aa I was saying, I saw the Smitl 
Doc talking together. There's 
watch and see what it Ib," he con 

"All right, I'm with you. We 
and maybe we can spoil their gai 
who, among other things in comn 
Smith Boys and their friende, h 
together. 

Meanwhile the members of the 
Department were all unaware of 
them. 
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a little later were sitting down to a meal^ with such appe- 
tites as only bless those who play ball. 

And while the meal is in progress I will take the oppor- 
tunity of introducing you to the Smith lads a little more 
formally. 

There were three of them, as you have guessed^ John 
the eldest^ then William, or ^'Bill/' as he was always 
called, and Pete, the youngest. They lived with their 
father and the housekeeper in a large, old fashioned bouse 
in the town of Preeport, on the Waydell river. Across 
the stream was the town of Yandalia, and, as told in the 
first volume of this series, entitled '^Those Smith Boys,'^ 
there was much rivalry between the two places. 

In the initial volume it was related how the Smith boys, 
who were always getting into mischief, but who did not 
mean to do wrong, started off a handcar, which ran away 
down grade on the new line of the Green Valley Railroad. 

The handcar rushed through the railroad construction 
camp, knocked. down a water tank, crashed into the tent 
of the chief surveyor, and made such a rumpus generally 
that the Smith boys, fearing the consequences, ran away. 

It was a question whether the railroad would locate 
a station at Vandalia or at Freeport, and the decision was 
almost in favor of Freeport when the Smith boys, played 
their unfortunate trick. Then the chief surveyor deter- 
mined to place the depot in Vandalia, out of revenge. 

The Smith brothers had many adventures during the 
time they were away from home. They were looking for 
a thumbless man, whom they suspected of having robbed 
their father, and in their joumeyings fell in with The- 
ophilus Clatter, a traveling vendor of patent medicines^ 
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patent soap and a patent stain remover. They also met 
with Duodecimo Donaldby^ who posed as a rain-maker^ or 
a horse doctor^ as suited his convenience. 

The boys became traveling showmen to aid in the work 
of selling the patent medicine and soap, after their friend, 
Mr. Clatter, had been arrested for telling f ortunes, and all 
the while the lads kept a lookout for the thumbless man. 

How they found him, and overheard him discussing a 
plot to rob the paycar of the railroad, how they frustrated 
his plans, saved the car and won the gratitude of the 
railroad officials is told of in the book. Also how it was 
decided, as a sort of a reward for what the Smith boys 
had done, to locate the railroad depot in Freeport after all. 
So the thoughtless prank of the lads turned out well after 
aU. 

Fart of the money stolen from Mr. Smith was recov- 
ered, and the boys also received a reward from the rail- 
road company. Their father had planned to send them to 
Westfield Academy, immediately after their return from 
journeying about the country, but his financial and other 
matters prevented, so the boys had spent the winter help- 
ing him. 

Mr. Smith's business affairs were now in good shape, 
and he was quite well off, so he determined that with the 
opening of the fall term at Westfield, his sons should at- 
tend there. 

All summer the boys had been having a good time at 
various sports, of which baseball was chief. They were 
valued members of the Freeport nine, and it looked as 
though they would do more than their share in helping 
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that team win the pennant. Only a few more games re- 
mained to be played before the season would be over. 

"And then for Westfield/' remarked Pete at the supper 
table that nighty as they talked over their plans. 

''I hope we can get on the nine there/' said Cap. 

"Oh, sure we can/* declared Bill. 

^'Well, just because you can pitch well in the county 
league, doesn^t say that you^l make good at Westville/* 
objected Cap. "They play big college teams there, you 
know/* 

'^ell, I'm not afraid of a college team/' said his broth- 
er. '^e'U make the nine — ^you see." 

"Hark! Whafs that?" asked Pete suddenly, listening 
intently. 

The sound of a tree toad came in through the opened 
window. 

^Bat-Eye Jones," murmured Cap. 

^Are you boys going out?" asked Mr. Smith, looking 
up quickly from the paper he was reading, as he h§ard 
the name of the lads' chum. 

"We— er — ^that is we thought of it," replied Bill. 

'Well I do hope you won't get into any more mischief/' 
went on their father. "I'm about tired of hearing every- 
thing that happens in this town laid to ^hose Smith 
Boys.' " 

"So are we, dad!" exclaimed Cap. "And half of the 
things that are done aren't up to us at all." 

"Well, perhaps that's so. But be careful now.** 

"Yes," they promised in a chorus, as they hurried out 
to meet Bat-Eye. And they really meant to do as they 
lad said, but they were full of life and energy, and — ^wel?. 
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yoa know how it is yourselTes. Things don't always tarn 
cat as 70a think they wUl. 

A little later six figures might have been seen harrying 
away across lots in the rear of the Smith homestead. 
There had been some earnest whispering before their de- 
parture and from the manner in which they hastened 
away it might have been argued, by anyone who knew the 
lads, that something was going to happen. 

Then, a few seconds after the six had melted away in 
the darkness, two other figures rose up from the deep 
grass where they had been hiding. 

"There they go, Beantoe,*' whispered one lad. "I won- 
der whafs up?" 

**We*ll soon find out, Spider,'* was the response. "Come 
on, we can easily follow them.'' 

^Cautiously the two sped on in the blackness. Just ahead 
of them could be seen the group of six, and, from time to 
time, the twain could hear the voices of the Smith Boys, 
and their chums, Bateye Jones, Doc Lutken and Norton 
Tonkin. 

"Can you hear what they're saying?" whispered Bean- 
toe. 

"Naw, but we don't need to. We'll just follow 'em." 

The six led their shadowers quite a chase, and it was 
not imtil half an hour later that the foremost lad turned 
into a vacant lot that stood on the outskirts of the town. 
In the middle of the lot was a tumble-down bam and 
shed, long disused, and useful only as an abiding place for 
an occasional tramp. 

"Oee whizz!" exclaimed Beantoe, as he and his crony 
sank down out of sight in the grass, for the six had come 
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to a halt in front of the ancient strnctnre. ''Gee whizz! 
All this roundabout way, when they could have walked 
down the road to this place in ten mfautes/' 

''That's all right/' argued Spider. "That shows that 
something is up. They didn't want to be seen coming 
here^ and so they went around through the lots. Say, do 
you know what I think?" 

• "No, but I know what I think ? I think we're chumps 
for coming after them I What does it amount to, any- 
how?" ' 

"111 tell you," whispered Spider. "They have a se- 
cret society, and they hold meetings here. Thaf s why 
they go about it so carefully. But they can't fool us. 
We're right here, and we'll sneak up, hear all they say, 
and then where will their secret society be, I'd like to 
know?" 

"Do you really think so?" 

"I'm sure of it. Look, they're going in the bam." 

The two lads who were hiding in the grass, just beyond 
the fence that enclosed the old shed, raised their heads 
and looked. Surely enough the Smith boys and their 
friends were entering the deserted bam. 

'TiCt's go up and listen," proposed Spider. 

"No, wait awhile," advised Beantoe. "Give 'em a 
chance to get started, and we can hear all they say." 

"They're making a light!" exclaimed Spider. 

"Sure ! Maybe they're going to initiate new candidates 

into their society. They think they're great stuff, but 

wait until they find out that we know all their secrets and 

■jasswords. Then theyll come down off their higii 

orses." 
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'^Sore ! Come on up now. They must be started by 
this time.'' 

Carefully getting up from their hiding places the two 
spies cautiously advanced toward the old barn. 

'Thejr're lighting up all over/' observed Beantoe eager- 
ly. ''Must be going to have a regular celebration." 

'1 guess so. Come on over on this side. There's a 
little window that we can look in." 

Spider was leading the way, and, just as he reached 
the window in question, his companion, as was his habit, 
unfortunately stumbled over a stone. 

''Oh, there you go again, Beantoe I" exclaimed Spider 
wrathfally. 

"I — I know it," admitted his crony. "Gee horse, but it 
hurts!" 

"Well, keep quiet and come on. I guess — ^' 

But what Spider guessed he never told, for at that mo- 
ment there was a rush of figures from the bam, and the 
two spies were surrounded. 

"We've caught 'em 1" cried Cap Smith gleefully. 

"Who are they?" asked Bill. 

"I've got Beantoe Pudder," announced Doc Lutken, 
making a grab for the stumbling lad. 

"And here's Spider Langdon," added Fete Smith, tak- 
ing a tighter hold of the struggling youth. 

"What were they doing?" inquired Cap. 

"Following us, of course," said Norton Tonkin. 

"We were not!" denied Beantoe, but the evidence was 
against him. 

*^ wonder what they want?" asked Bill. 

"They must have known what we were going to do, and 
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fhey want to sqaeal on ub/' suggested Bateye. ^'What 
ahall we do?'' 

''Is it too late to stop it?" asked Bill, with a glance 
toward the bam. 

Inside eoxdd be seen several flickering lights. 

''Sure, if s going hard/' answered Pete. "We can't 
put it out." 

"Then let's make 'em stand for it/' suggested Bateye. 
^'They'll squeal anyhow, so let's make 'em take their share 
of the blame. It won't amount to much anyhow, for dad 
was going to have the place pulled down, and he won't 
care what happens to it. Well tie Beantoe and Spider to 
the fence here, and run and give the alarm. The firemen 
will loosen 'em when they get here." 

"Oh, don't tie us up !" pleaded Beantoe in alarm. 

"No, don't leave us here I" begged Spider. "We'll never 
say a word about your secret society. Not a word, hon- 
est we won't 1" 

"Who said anything about a secret society?" demanded 
Bill. 

"Why, ain't that what you came out to the bam for?" 
asked Beantoe. 

"And did you follow us to hear the secrets?" inquired 
Pete, beginning to understand something. 

Beantoe and Spider maintained a discreet silence. 

"By Jinks! that's it, feUows!" cried Bill. "Say, this 
is rich I Tie 'em to the fence, and leave 'em. Then we'll 
give the alarm! Say, this is great!" 

"Oh, don't tie us I We won't tell 1" wailed Beantoe and 
Spider in a choms. 

But their foes were relentless, and in a few minutea 
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the two spies were secured to the fence across the road 
from the bam. Meanwhile the flickering lights in the 
old structure had increased. Smoke was pouring from 
the windows and doors. 

**There, you can tell any stoiy yon like now/' said Pete, 
as he fastened the last knot. '^Maybe they'll believe you 
and maybe they won'f 

''Oh^ we Smith boys will be blamed anyhow/' was Bill's 
grumbling opinion. 

'Then we might as well have the game as the name. 
Come on, if s going good now. Well give the department 
something to do." 

With a final look at the bam, and the lads who were 
tied to the fence, the Smith boys and their chums began 
to run down the road in the direction of the town. As 
they left, the whole interior of the rickety stracture was 
lighted up, and the smoke poured out thicker than ever. 

"They've set the bam on firel" yelled Beantoe, as he 
straggled to get loose. 

"And they're going to put the blame on us," added 
Spider, threshing about with his long legs. 

"But we'll tell who did it!" 

''What good will that do, when they find us here. Be- 
sides those fellows will give the alarm, and that will throw 
suspicion off them." 

"But look how we're tied." 

"I know it, but they'll say we did it ourselves. Oh, I 
wish we hadn't followed those Smith boys I" 

"So do 1 1" 

Swiftly ranning down the road, the boyis in question, 
and their chums, set up a loud cry: 
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"Rre! Fire I FireT 

They were on the outskirts of the town now, and the 
yell was soon taken np by many voices. 

"Fire! Fire I Firer 

"Where is it?" demanded several. 

"The bam on my father's place/' answered Bateye Jones 
pantingly. 

Some one rang the alarm bell on the tower of the * 
hose house. 

The few firemen on duty began to rush about, and 
hitched up the horses. Other volunteers from nearby 
houses hastened to the hose house. A red glare could be 
seen reflected on the sky. The fire department at last 
had a chance for a run, and the members rejoiced in it, 
for there had been many days of inactivity. It mattered 
not that the bam was a worthless structure, better burned 
than left standing. It was a chance to get out the new 
apparatus, and must not be missed. 

The hose wagon and chemical engine combined rattled 
out of the house. Men shouted various unimportant direc- 
tions. The horses were scarcely awake. 

"There they go!" exulted Bateye as he and the others 
prepared to race back to the scene they had so recently 
left. 

"S'pose they find out we did it?** asked Pete. 

"It doesn't matter," said Bateye. "I got leave from 
dad to bum the bam, only he didn't know I was going to 
do it to-night. He wants to put up a silo for cattle fodder 
on the place, so the bam had to come down, anyhow, and 
burning was the easiest way. But I thought we might 
as well have some fun out of it while we're at it'* 
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CHAPTER III 



A LEAKY BOAT 



The old barn made a good blaze. Beantoe and Spider, 
tied with their hands behind them to the fence, could not 
help but admit that. 

'^Say, it's a peach of a fire all right!'' exclaimed the 
long-legged lad, as he vainly struggled to free himself. 

"It Bure is! I wonder if they'll arrest us?" 

"Of course not. If they did I guess Bateye and the 
others would be square enough to own up to it." 

"I guess so, but maybe the firemen will be mad when 
they find out about it." 

"Get out! Theyll only be too glad of a chance to 
use the new hose. Besides Cooney Humpville hasn't used 
his new trumpet yet. Say, ifs getting warm all right!" 

'TTes, but it won't be any hotter. Ifs at the worst o£ 
the blaze now. Why don't the firemen come?" 

"Here they are!" cried Spider. 

Prom down the highway came a confused sound — shouts 
and yells mingled with the galloping of horses and the 
rumble of the hose wagon. 

Up dashed the Freeport fire department, glorious in red 
shirts and red helmets, with the red hose wagon in their 
midst. 

'TJnreel the hose !" yelled the chief. 
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'^tter take the chemical line in firsts Coouej/* sug- 
gested one of the red shirted men. 

''Aw, don't call me Cooney ; call me Chief !" begged the 
head of the fire-fighters. ''I say put the hose on the hy- 
drant and squirt'' 

Several men started to do this, but it was found that 
the nearest fire plug was farther away than the hose would 
reach, so it was unavailable for the fire. 

''We've got to take the chemical, Cooney !" called another 
man. "Hun the wagon nearer." 

"Aw, don't call me Cooney, call me — ^" but his men did 
not to stay to listen to his renewed pleading. The horses 
had been unhitched, and led away. Willing hands now 
dragged the wagon closer to the burning bam, and soon 
two lines of small hose to carry the chemical stream were 
unwound. 

"I«t her go 1" yelled the men in a chorus, and the en- 
gineer who operated the tanks, screwed down the wheel 
valve that broke the bottle of sulphuric acid into the solu- 
tion of soda and water. 

Two foamy streams spurted from the hose nozzles, but it 
was easy to see that they would have little effect on the 
blaze. A lot of water was needed, and that was not avail- 
able. Still, even though the old bam bumed to the 
ground no harm could result. There were no other build- 
ings within an eighth of a mile. 

"Look here!" suddenly cried some of the firemen as 
they neared the fence, and then they discovered Beantoe 
and Spider tied to the rails. 

"Who did it?" 

*^ow did it happen?'' 
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'^Did you see anyone start the fire ?'' 

"How did you get tied up?*' 

Questions were fired at the two lads, who were soon 
released. They looked through the gathering throng for 
a sight of the Smith boys and their chums. Beantoe saw 
Bateye laughing at him. 

''There are the fellows who set the bam on fire I'^ cried 
the stumbling lad. **We saw *em; didn't we Spider ?'* 

''Sure ; and they tied us up," and, forthwith the tale waa 
related to such of the firemen and the crowd as would 
listen. And this was a goodly number, for it was seen that 
it was useless to try to save the bam, and all that could be 
done was to watch it bum, harmlessly. 

"And those Smith boys tied you up?" demanded Chief 
Hjimpville, "and burned the bam?" 

"Sure they did," asserted Bateye. "Them an* Doc an* 
Bateye." 

"Just as likely as not these fellows set the bam, and 
tied themselves up," ventured a fireman, nodding at the 
captives. 

"That's right ; for the Smith brothers, and Bateye ran in 
and gave the alarm," added another. 

"Didn't I tell you how it would be," wailed Spider. "I 
knew they'd blame us." 

The twain protested, even unto tears, that they had no 
hand in the prank, and when they related, with much de- 
tail, how they had been surprised and caught the tide 
turned in their favor. 

'?ou might know those Smith boys would be up to some 
such game as this," remarked Mr. Wright, who kept the 
feed store. "They ought to be arrested for arson." 
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**That*B right; or else sent away to the refonn school/* 
added Mr. Henderson, who sold shoes. 

^I hear they are going away to school this fall/' declared 
Mr. Flint, a retired merchant. 

**Well, they can't go any too soon to suit me/' went on 
Mr. Wright "They're always doing something — ^those 
Smith boys are!" 

*'But you must admit that they helped get the railroad 
to come here/' suggested Mr. Blanchard, the grocer. 

^^es, but they're like a cow that gives a good pail of 
milk and then kicks it over/' asserted Mr. Flint. "But I 
ain't going to stay here any more. The fire's most out, 
and I guess it's a good thing the old bam went. It was 
only good for tramps." 

In spite of the usual feeling against the Smith boys 
this was the general sentiment, and when Chief Humpville 
wanted to make a charge of arson against the lads, he was 
persuaded not to. 

"And so you fellows really did it ; eh Bateye ?" asked the 
chief, when the lad who could see in the dark had admitted 
his part in the affair, together with the Smith boys. They 
did it to deaj Beantoe and Spider, who were deemed 
guilty by some. 

"Sure I did it," admitted Bateye shamelessly. "Aren't 
you glad you had the run?" 

The chief and his men were, but did not want to say so, 
for their new helmets and red shirts had been audibly ad- 
mired, and the new apparatus, though its chemical streams 
were not effective against the fire, because of the start the 
blaze had acquired, were a source of pride to the towns- 
people. 
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''Ain't it against the law to set a fire?" demanded the 
chief, bound to maintain his dignity. 

''Not when you have permission/' asserted Bateye, "and 
my dad said I could get rid of the bam any way I liked." 

"Did he say you could bum it ?" asked the chief. 

"Well, not exactly, but I liked that way better than any 
other, and so we did it. I knew nothing could happen, 
as there wasn't any wind." 

The chief felt the uselessness of making any comments, 
especially as Mr. Jones was in the crowd, and confirmed 
what his son said. 

"But I certainly didn't know he intended to bum it at 
night," said Bateye's father, "or I would have prevented 
him. However it's done, and I'm glad the bam is gone. 
And if the firemen think — '* 

"Oh, that's all right, Mr. Jones," said one of the red- 
shirts with a laugh. "We were getting too fat lying around. 
The run did us good." 

It was not long ere the bam was but a heap of glowing 
embers and then the chief, calling hoarsely through his 
new trumpet, ordered the apparatus to "take up" though 
there was little to take up, and the department slowly went 
back to headquarters. The crowd followed, talking excit- 
edly of what had happened. 

"I guess you fellows won't take after us next time ; will 
you?" asked Cap of Beantoe and Spider, as the two lads 
passed by. 

"Humph ! You just wait ; that's all I" threatened Beantoe, 
vaguely. "Well get square with you yet I" 

"Thaf s what,** added Spider, striding along on his thin 
legs. 
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got to think up something miglity loon," mild 
BQL 15 he and his brothen and their chumi turni)(i (It)wu 
that led to their homes. ''We're going olT (u $v\\m\ 
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"^ot before the dose of the ball seaiioni Ihoitghi nri) 
yoar^ asked Bateye anxiously. ''We can't win tltu c^hiiiii 
pionship if joa go.** 

'^h, well finish out the season on the nlnu/' prniiilMtid 
Cap. ''And I guess our team will win, if you dou'l ntukti 
any more wild throws." 

"Xary a one,** promised Bateye fervidly. 

It was several days before the town got ovar Inlkiiig 
about the fire. Mr. Smith heard of the part hiii HunM Imd 
taken in it, and talked severely to them. 

''Why are you always up to such risky tricks f' he avkml. 

"This wasn't risky/' declared Bill in Ju«tifl(!fttlon. 

'*We didn't think it was any harm," added Tote. 

"Thafs the trouble. You don't think enougli, You 
£dn't think the time you started the runaway ImndcHri 
and you remember what happened. Now bo more euraful," 

They promised, and Mr. Smith, who was a vury busy 
man, sighed and wished the boys would settle down and be 
less playful. 

"Maybe when they get to the Academy, life there will 
help to settle them," he said with a shake of his head. 
Whether it did or not we shall soon see. 

Meanwhile Beantoe and Spider were racking their brains 
for some plan to get even with the Smith boys and their 
friends. 

"I don't care so much for Bateye and Doc. and Norton^" 
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said Beantoe, '^but I would like to play a trick on Pete and 
his brothers/* 

"1*11 see if I can't think of one/' promised Spider. A 
few days later he came to his crony with joy written on hia 
face. '^I think we have them/' he said exultingly. 
"There's a chance to put one over the Smith boys." 

*^ow?" 

"Come along, and I'll ^ show you. They're going out 
fishing. I just saw Bill down to the hardware store buy- 
ing some hooks, and I heard him tell Bateye they were 
going down past the swimming hole." 

"Well, what's the answer." 

'^e'U stop at my house, get an auger and a loaf of 
bread, and I'll tell you on the way." 

"Whaf s the auger and bread for ?" 

"I'll show you. Come on. I want to get to their boat 
before they arrive. Then we'll hide and see some fun." 

A little later Beantoe and Spider stole cautiously to the 
Smith boys' boat house on the banks of the Waydell river. 

'TTou keep watch, and 111 bore the holes in the boat," 
suggested Spider. "It won't take long." 

He was soon busy with the auger, and then his crony 
understood. 

"I see!" he exclaimed. "You're going to make holes 
in the boat, and then when they're out fishing, it will sink 1" 

"Sure! You're a regular detective," said Spider, boring 
away while Beantoe watched. 

"But won't the water come in as soon as they start out, 
and won't they get on to the trick/' asked the stumbling 
lad after thinking it over. 

"That's where the bread comes in/' explained his friend. 
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^'n make a lot of holes, and fitoff them up with bread. 
Then 111 smear dirt over the bread and it won't show. It 
will stay in the holes nntil Bill and the others get out in 
the middle of the river and then it will soak up, and come 
out. The boat will leak like a sieve, and they'll have to 
gwim ashore.'' 

Spider worked industrially, and soon had a number of 
holes in the bottom of the fishing skiff. The holes were 
well plugged with bread, and smeared over so that they 
did not show. 

'^ere they come !" suddenly warned Beantoe. 

''Well, I'm done !" 

Spider threw away what remained of the bread, put the 
auger under his coat, scattered to one side the pieces of 
wood that had resulted from the boring, and then he and 
his companion made a dash for the bushes, just as the 
three Smith brothers came in sight, with their fishing rods 
over their shoulders. 

'Tliooks like a good day for bites," remarked Pete, as 
he got in the stem of the boat.' 

''Sure," agreed Bill, pausing on the bank to see if he had 
all his tackle. 

"Get in, BUI, and I'll shove off," proposed John, for the 
boat was drawn partly up on shore. 

"Now watch the fun," whispered Spider to Beantoe, as 
they peered from the bushes, and saw the boat being rowed 
toward the middle of the deep river. 

"Maybe they'll be drowned," suggested Beantoe rather 
frightened. 

^Those fellows ? Naw 1 They can swim like fishes, but 
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their dothes will get wet, and itll serve 'em right for the 
way they treated us at the fire/' 
''How soon before the boat will begin to leak?" 
''It ought to in a few minutes now. Oee whillikinsi 
But I'm glad I thought of that trick 1 Won't they be sur- 
prised when the water comes rushing in?'' 

"They sure will/' and then the two cronies eagerly 
watched the Smith boys, who, all unconscious of the fate 
in store for them, were rowing down toward the fishing 
grounds. 



CHAPTER IV 



A QBEAT H031E RUN 



**Wow!" saddenly exclaimed Bill Smith, as he gave a 
start that nearly upset the hoat. 

"What's the matter, did you jah yourself?" apkcd l\'tc\ 

^TTep. Ran a hook into my thumb," answered Bill, an lie 
carefully extracted the barb, while Pete, who was rowing, 
rested on the oars and looked critically at the few dropp of 
blood which oozed forth. 

'^Does it hurt?'* he asked, rather needlcRsly. 

**Doe8 it hurt? No, I do this every day jupt for exor- 
cise !" retorted Bill sarcastically as he put the injun>(l 
thumb into his mouth. 

^'Shouldn't do that,'' observed Pete. 

*T)o what; jab myself? Don't you s'poso I know Hint, 
yon amiable loon?" 

*'No, I mean put your bleeding thumb into your nu>»ilh. 
You are likely to get germs in it." 

**In which, my thumb or my mouth?'' 

"Say, when you two fellows get through chinning, I wj-h 
you'd pass me down the box of hooks. I want to pttt c)n a 
smaller one," observed Cap, who was getting his line rtmd y. 
As he spoke he looked down into the bottom of the boatj 
and asked: 

**Who's been eating crackers here?" 

''Crackers ? Nobody," answered Bill. ''Why ?** 
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'Realise there are a lot of cracker crumbs or bread 
crumbs under the seat here, and — '^ 

Cap gave a sudden start, and looked toward shore. 
There was a slight movement in the bushes, and Beantoe 
and Spider who had been peering eagerly out, withdrew 
their heads into the shrubbery. 

The water must be coming in now !'* exulted Spider. 
Sure I" agreed his crony. 

Cap was anxiously staring at the bottom of the boat. 
He put his finger on a certain spot. The finger nearly 
went through^ a soft place, and a second later some water 
began trickling in. 

"By crimps! I'm on to their game!" cried Cap. 
''Quick, fellows ! Those cork floats from the box ! Stuff 
'em in the holes P' 

'^What holes?'* demanded Bill, removing his thumb from 
his mouth that he might speak the more plainly. 

'The holes Spider and Beantoe bored, and then stuffed 
up with bread,'' answered Cap. ''It's an old trick. I sus- 
pected something when I saw the crumbs. They didn't 
clean 'em all up. Lively nowl Cracky! Here's another 
hole. Hand over those corks, Pete, if you don't want to 
swim ashore. Quick now, and don't let those fellows sus- 
pect. Well plug the holes, and go on as if nothing had 
happened. Lucky we've got plenty of corks." 

"Hey ! There's a lot of water coming in here !" called 
BiU. 

"Keep quiet 1" ordered his elder brother. "Plug it up. 
Don't let on that there's anything wrong. Beantoe and 
Spider are on shore watching us. I just saw the bushes 
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moving, and there's no wind, so they must be there. Say, 
are you going to be all day with those corks, Pete ?" 

Thus livened up Pete passed back the box of bottle- 
stoppers. By this time the bread in several holes in the 
boat had become soaked through, and the water was coming 
in at a lively rate. But Cap and his brothers worked fast. 
They could see by the little bulges, caused by the swelling 
plugs of bread, where the holes were, and, soon they had 
them all stopped up before enough of the river had entered 
to do any harm. 

"Now row on, Pete,'* ordered Cap. "I guess we went 
them one better this time.*' 

"Say, my feet are getting damp," objected Pete, for there 
waa a little puddle of water imder his seat. 

'Tity about you I" sneered Cap. "If it hadn't been for 
me thinking of these corks you'd be wet all over. Row on, 
now, and when we get around the bend where those fellows 
can't see us, well sponge out. They'll be wondering why 
their trick didn't work. Bow on !" 

And, as Pete rowed, sending the boat along the river, it 
was watched by two very much puzzled lads on the bank. 
They wondered why the boat didn't sink. 

"Say, I thought you said they'd have to swim ashore," 
observed Beantoe rather contemptuously to his crony. 

"They will, in a minute. Maybe I pressed the bread 
in too hard, and it takes a while to soak up. But the boat 
will sink in a few seconds." 

They resumed their watching, and, though they saw the 
three brothers doing something in the boat, the hidden 
onea never dreamed that the Smith boys were plugging up 
the holes with corks. 
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^^It^B got to sink pretty Boon now, if we want to see the 
fan/' observed Beantqe, after an anxious pause. 

^^I think it's going down some/' said Spider doubtfully, 
wondering whether he had not worked the scheme right. 

''Yes, it's going down stream, to the fishing hole/' spoke 
Beantoe. '^I guess it's all up with the joke." 

They realized that it was all over as far as they were 
concerned a few minutes later, wh^ the boat containing 
the Smith boys passed around the bend and out of sight, 
apparently in as good a condition as it had ever been, and 
not leaking a drop. 

'TVell, what do you know about that?" demanded Spider, 
as he got up and stretched his cramped legs, for they had 
been crouching in the bushes. 

*^Wha,t do I know about it?" demanded Beantoe in ac- 
cents of disgust. ''I know that you don't know how to 
play a joke; thafs what I know. I thought we'd see some 
fun, and watch those fellows have to swim ashore." 

"So did I, but — ^but something went wrong, or else they 
got on to the game, and stuffed up the holes," answered 
Spider, helplessly scratching his head. ''Come on, I'll treat 
you to a chocolate soda." 

This somewhat consoled Beantoe, but there was anguish 
in the hearts of the cronies when, that evening, as they 
were down at the post office with the usual crowd of boys, 
the Smith brothers, who had returned from a successful 
fishing trip, stepped up to the plotters. 

"Here's something for you and Spider, Beantoe," re- 
marked Cap, holding out his hand. 

"What is it?" demanded the stumbling lad, backing 
away, for he feared a trick. 
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''Something to stop up holes in boats/' answered Cap, as 
be showed a lot of corks. 

There was a chorus of laughs for the Smith boys had 
told the story, and the joke was distinctively on Beantoe 
and his crony. They slunk away, and Spider had to stand 
treat for several more sodas before his chum would forgive 
him for being led into a plot that was so easily turned 
against themselves. It was some time before they again 
ventured to play a joke on our heroes. 

Meanwhile the baseball season was drawing to a close, 
and the championship of the county league lay between 
Yandalia and Freeport. It came to the final game, the 
play-off of a tie. 

"Now fellows,'* remarked Cap, one afternoon, as they 
journeyed toward the diamond in Freeport, where the clos- 
ing contest was to take place, ''we've just got to win to- 
day. It means the pennant for us." 

"And for Yandalia — ^if we lose," added Pete, in a low 
voice. 

"But we're not going to lose, Sawed-offI" exclaimed 
Bill, as he swung his pitching arm around to limber it up. 
«Are we. Cap?" 

"Not much," and the tall lad thumped his big mitt. 
•T)on't let anything get past you to-day, Pete." 

"I won't. Is Bateye going to play?" 

"Yes, but he's improved a whole lot. My ! There's a big 
crowd out !" added Cap, as he neared the grounds and saw 
the great throng on the stands, and scattered about the 
field. 

"Hear 'em yell," remarked Bill. 

"Yes, Yandalia is out for blood to-day. Lucky we won 
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the to88^ and have the game on our groonda. It^a a good 
part of the battle/' 

The Smith boys were soon out on the diamond with their 
teammates, doing some hard practice. The crowds in« 
creased for not only was there an intense baseball fever in 
both towns, but, because of the natural rivalry between the 
places, a game between Freeport and Vandalia, always 
brought out a record-breaking attendance. 

'Tlay ball I'' called the umpire, and the game was on. 

It was a hot contest from the very beginning, when Bube 
Mantell of the Yandalias knocked out a two-bagger with 
the first ball Bill delivered. 

"Oh wow I Pretty one 1 Pretty one P yelled the crowd. 
*TDhaf s a beaut ! Take third ! Take third P' shouted some 
enthusiastic one, but the ball was fielded in too quickly. 

There was a grim look on Cap's face as he gave the 
signal to his brother in the box, and Bill nodded. He 
struck out the next man, who was a heavy hitter, gave the 
following player his base on balls, and struck put the 
third. The succeeding man knocked a hot liner which 
Pete, at short, stopped, almost at the risk of his life, and a 
goose egg went up in the first frame for Vandalia. 

*^0h, not so bad ; eh ?*' asked Cap, as Bill came in to the 
bench. 

"No, but I nearly had heart disease when Bube whacked 
it that first time.'* 

"Aw, that was an accident. He can't do it again." 

Then Freeport went to bat and succeeded in getting one 
run over the plate, much to the joy of her supporters. 
Vandalia duplicated this in her second chance, and the 
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game ran along to the seventh inning without another run 
being chalked up. 

'here's where we do something/^ announced Jake Jen- 
sen, of the opposing team, as he took his place^ and swung 
his mushroom bat menacingly. But he only fanned the 
wind, as did his successor. 

Then Flub Madison knocked as pretty a three-bagger as 
was seen in many a game, and before Bateye could get the 
ball in, the runner was speeding away from the last bag. 
But^ as he turned^ Doc. Lutkin who was covering third, 
limped to one side with an expression of pain on his face. 

"Rub has spiked Doc !" yelled Pete, running over to his 
friend. The ball bounced in front of Doc, and Pete caught 
it, but Flub had seen it coming, and was back on the bag. 
**You spiked him on purpose!** cried Pete, drawing back 
his fist 

''I did not 1** asserted Flub angrily. "He got in my way I 
I couldn't help it 1" 

"I saw you do it on purpose — ^you want to kill o£E our 
menP' went on Pete menacingly, and there might have 
been a row, had not Cap run down from home, and quieted 
his brother. 

"I'm Sony,*' said Flub contritely. "Are you much hurt. 
Doc?'* 

"Oh, I — ^I guess I can play," answered the plucky lad, 
'T)ut I can't run." 

"Well let you have a runner," proposed the captain of 
the Yandalia nine. It was the least he could do. Doc's 
foot was punctured in the fleshy part, and, after it had 
been treated, the game went on. Flub came in on a little 
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fly by Nifty Pell^ and that put the Vandalias one run ahead 
whereat there was great rejoicing. 

"We've got to do *em now or never," declared Cap grimly, 
when he and his mates came up for their turn. 

They tried hard, but fate was against them, though Bill 
was called out at first on a close decision which even the 
crowd characterized as "rotten." 

But it stood, and when that inning was over the score 
was two to one, in favor of Vandalia. 

'TVell, we have one more look in, and then — " Cap 
paused suggestively. 

"I can see that pennant going across the river," an- 
nounced Bateye gloomily. 

"Say, you never were any good at seeing things in the 
daytime," declared Bill. "You want to take another look, 
Bateye. We're going to win !" 

There was a positiv^ness in Bill's tones that seemed to 
infuse itself into the spirits of his teammates. There was 
a brief consultation among the Freeport players, and ex- 
hortation from the captain and manager, and then the final 
inning began. 

Vandalia played desperately — played for blood, and got 
it — in the shape of one run, putting them two ahead. It 
was due to an error of the centre fielder, who slipped when 
he had a nice fly in his hands, and there was a groan of 
anguish. Then the Freeport players settled grimly down, 
and Bill struck out three in succession. 

"Three runs to win!" said Cap in tense tones as he 
took off his mask and chest protector, '^e've just got to 
get them." 

Pete brought in one, and after a desperate race when he 
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was nearly caught on third, Norton Tonkin landed another, 
sliding home in a cloud of dust when the third baseman 
threw the ball to the catcher, just above the latter 's head, 
which error tied the score. 

^'Now for the winning run I" said Pete, as his elder 
brother went to the bat But the chances were against 
the Freeport team getting it, as there were two out, and 
the Vandalia pitcher was lasting well. Still the score 
was tied and there would be another inning if Cap did not 
make good. 

"But I'm going to bring in a run,'* he told himself 
grimly, as he rubbed some dirt on his hands, and took a 
firm grip of the stick. 

The ball came whizzing toward him. He was half 
minded to swing at it, but a signal he had caught passing 
between the pitcher and catcher warned him, and he let 
it pass. 

"Strike !*' called the umpire. Cap opened his mouth to 
say something, and then thought better of it. 

"You won't fool me again," he called to the man in the 
box, with a grim smile. 

"Whack!" That was Cap's stick meeting the horsehide. 
Out sailed the sphere, a long, low straight drive into right 
field — ^away out among the daisies. 

"Oh, wow I" 

"Oh, pretty I" 

"Oh, a sweet one !" 

"Bun, you old war-horse ! Bun, you scob I Bun !" 

"A homer ! A homer !" 

"All the way round ! Come on in !" 

These were some of the yells that greeted Cap's per- 
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f ormance. Bnt he did not stay to listen to them. On he 
sped for first and rounded the initial bag with a swing that 
carried him well on to second. 

On and on he went> running as he had never run before 
since he felt that on him now depended the championship. 

"Bun 1 Bun you lobster !" 

"Bun, you dear old goat!" 

"Bun, Cap, runl" 

"Come on, boy ! Oh, a pretty one !'* 

The grandstand was rocking and swaying with the 
stamping of feet. The cheers were deafening. The Van- 
dalia players were almost stupefied. The Freeporters were 
dancing up and down in a wild delirium of joy. 

The rightfielder was running after the ball like mad. 
He had picked it up. He was throwing it in. Cap was 
speeding toward third. He had passed it when the fielded 
ball was in the air. Could he beat it home? 

That was what everybody wanted to know. On and on 
ran the player. Nearer and nearer came the ball. The 
second baseman had it now. He threw it toward the Yan- 
dalia catcher, who, with feet well braced apart was waiting 
for it with outstretched hands. 

Cap was almost exhausted. His legs felt like wooden 
ones, but they kept going like the pistons of an engine. 

"Come on, boy I Come on I Come on I'' 

"Oh you Cap r 

"Beat it! Beat it r 

Cap dropped like a shot and slid, feet foremost. The 
catcher reached forward. There was a vicious "ping I'' as 
the ball landed in his big mit. 
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There was a moment of intense anxiety. A cloud of 
dust hid catcher, runner and umpire from sight. 

And then, from this mist of dirt, in which three figures 
€ouId dimly be seen moving about, came this one word : 

^'Safe r 

Oh, what a howling there was I What cheers, what yells, 
what thumpings on the back, what improvised war- 
dances, what shakings of hands ! 

For Freeport had won, almost on the last chance and 
had the pennant. No wonder Cap Smith was overwhelmed 
with praise as he walked panting to the bench. 

''Say, I guess there's something in those Smith boys 
after all,'' remarked Mr. Flint, who had torn his score 
card to bits as he wildly whooped himself hoarse while 
watching the home run. 

'*WeD, they might be worse,'' conceded Mr. Henderson. 



CHAPTEB V 



OFF FOB WESTFIELD 



Whether it was because their trick of putting holes in 
the Smith boys' boat did not work, or because they wanted 
to get even with the brothers on general principles was 
not made dear, but certain it was, that a few days after 
the closing ball game, Beantoe and Spider made another 
attempt to perpetrate something on our herpes. 

'^This time it will come off all right/' Spider had as- 
sured his crony. 

^'It ought to ; we spent time enough on it/' said the stum- 
bling lad. *'I certainly hope it does/' 

With much labor and secrecy the two conspirators had 
made a lot of sharpened stakes, and tied stout cords to 
them. They had also prepared a quantity of molasses and 
lampblack. 

**We'll wait until they're in their 'coop/ holding a meet- 
ing/' explained Spider. '^Then we'll drive these stakes in 
the ground at the foot of the stairs, so thejr'll trip over the 
strings when they rush down. And if they fall into the 
lampblack and molasses, we can't help it; can we?" he 
chuckled. 

''Of course not/' answered Beantoe, with a malicious 
grin. "But how are you going to get them to rush out of 
the coop?" 

'*0h, rU show you." 
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*'And s'pose they catch us at it ?" 

"I don't believe they will. It won't take but a couple 
of minutes to stick in the stakes. The ground's soft and 
the stakes are sharp. We'll work it to-night, for it will 
be good and dark, and I heard Cap tell Bateye and Doc. 
to come over after supper, so they'll all be there." 

"Good. We'll get square this time." 

A little later two figures, carrying some stakes and a 
can, might have been seen proceeding cautiously toward the 
Smith homestead. The two figures did not go boldly up 
and ring the front door bell. Instead they sneaked around 
in the rear where there was an old workshop, which }iad 
been converted by Cap and his brothers into a sort of 
''coop" or den, where they held jneetings and talked over 
pet schemes. 

Entrance to the coop was obtained by means of an out- 
side stairway, which led to the second floor, where the 
meetings were always held, in a room, the walls of which 
were hung with bats, masks, fencing foils, boxing gloves, 
fishing poles and other trophies dear to boyish hearts. 

It was at the foot of this outside stairway, after care- 
fully looking about to see that they were not observed, that 
Beantoe and Spider began thrusting the sharpened stakes 
into the ground. Then they wound the stout cord in and 
out among them, making a maze of string, which, if anyone 
ran into unexpectedly in the dark, would be very likely 
to trip him up. 

''There, now to spread the molasses and lampblack 
around and give the alarm," said Spider, when they had 
nearly finished their preparations. 

"Are you sure they're up there?" asked Beantoe. 
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^'Ptetty sure. Yoa can Bee the light, and I heard a lot 
of voiceB.** 

They listened a moment and caught the unmistakable 
tones of Cap Smitlu 

"It's all right/' whispered Spider. "Pour the stuff out, 
Beantoe.'* 

"Aw, I don't wanter. You'd better," objected the trip- 
ping youth. 

"I will not I Didn't I get all the stuff, and stick in 
most of the stakes?" 

^'Well, I sharpened some. Besides, I'm afraid if I pour 
it I might slip and fall into it." 

"Thaf s so, I didn't think of that," and as Spider re- 
called the unfortunate habit of his crony he took the can 
of molasses and lampblack from him, and began making a 
trail of it all about the foot of the stairs, walking back- 
wards 80 as to keep out of it himself. 

"I guess that will do," annoimced the long-legged lad 
et length. "Now well hide back here and watch the fan. 
Ill bring 'em out." 

"How?" 

Listen, and you'll hear." 

Spider drew from his pocket a blank cartridge pistoL 
Looking as well as he could in the dark, to observe that 
his companion was hidden. Spider fired two shots in the 
air, and immediately gave a very good imitation of a dog's 
agonized howling. 

"They'll think if s their dog, Waggles," whispered Spi- 
der, "and theyll come out quickly enough." 

His surmise was correct. The door of the coop, at the 
head of the outside stairway was suddenly thrown open. 
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and in the glare of light could be seen Cap Smith standing. 

'^What is it?" the hidden ones could hear those in the 
coop asking. 'Is Waggles shot?" 

"Can't be Waggles — ^he's here," answered Cap. "Come 
back 1" he ordered as the dog, with a whine, started down the 
etairs. 

"But it was some dog," insisted Pete, coming to the 
door, and joining his brother as he peered out into the 
darkness. 

"Sure it was — ^and two shots. I'm going down to see." 

"Fll come too," volunteered Pete. 

*1 told you Fd get 'em out," whispered Spider, and 
Beantoe grunted. 

Cap started down the stairs, followed by Pete. Bill 
together with Doc. and Bateye came after them. 

"Now watch carefully I" whispered Spider, trying not to 
laugh. 

Suddenly Cap uttered an exclamation. He had run 
into the first string. He swung about, got tangled in 
another and went down, for his feet slipped in the mo- 
lasses. 

"Great Scott I" he cried. "Look out, fellows, there's 
something wrong here ! Keep back 1" 

But his warning came too late. Pete made a jimip to 
help his brother, and he too went down, sprawling in the 
sticky stuff. 

"Ifs glue!" he yeUed. "Show a light 1" 

"Whafs the matter?" demanded Bill. 

"Get a light," repeated Sawed-off, as he floundered about 

''Keep back 1" yelled Cap. 

There was so much confusion that Bill, Doc, and Bateye 
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came down to see what the trouble was. Then, they too, 
got tangled in the cords^ and went ingloriously down, the 
sticky and black stuff getting all over their clothes, hands 
and faces. 

"Oh wow I This is awful 1" panted Cap, as he crawled 
out, and being now able to dimly m^ke out the cords and 
stakes he could avoid them. "It's a trick I" he cried. 

"Time for us to skip,*' murmured Spider who was dou- 
bled up with laughter. "I guess this one works all right; 
didn't it Beantoe?" 

"It sure did. But come on, or they'll catch us." 

They started to crawl away. Cap staggered up the 
stairs and got a lantern. He came down, and by the light 
he saw what sorry looking objects were his brothers and 
chums. 

"Oh, this is fierce !" he wailed. 

"You're a peach !" cried Pete. 'Tiook at him, Bill !" 

^TVe're all covered with the stuff!" exclaimed Bateye, 
who looked like an amateur minstrel. 

"Hark 1" whispered Cap. 

The sound of some one stumbling in the bushes came to 
the ears of the brothers. It was the unfortunate compan- 
ion of Spider, falling down. 

"Beantoe Pudderl" cried Cap. "He and Spider did 
this !" 

He made a dash in the direction of the sound. Beantoe 
got up and tried to run, but went down again, dragging 
Spider with him, for the latter's long legs got tangled up in 
a garden rake. 

"Come onl" cried Cap to his brothers after a rush as 
he stood over the conspirators. "I've got 'em both !" 
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They tried to arise^ but Cap pushed Beantoe back, and 
grabbed Spider. He knew it would take the stumbling 
lad some time to get up^ and before he could do so, Pete 
was on handy and had made a prisoner of him. 

'^oth of 'em I" exulted Bill^ who came up on the run. 
'"What shall we do with 'em ?" 

'^Give 'em a dose of their same medicine/' decided Cap 
grimly. And it was done. 

When the unfortunate Beantoe and Spider were re- 
leased from the hands of their enemies they were even 
sorrier looking objects than were the Smith boys and their 
chums. For the work of rolling the conspirators in the 
lampblack and molasses had been thoroughly done, whereas 
our friends only had some scattered spots on themselves. 

"Oh, let us go I" begged Beantoe, "well never do any- 
thing to you again!" 

"Yes, please let us go, and we'll always be your friends 
forever," promised Spider eagerly. 

"Not much you won't be our friends!" declared Cap. 
**We wouldn't let you be friends even with our dog, Wag- 
gles. Now, fellows, into the ditch with them, and I guess 
that wUl end it." 

"Oh, don't 1" wailed Spider. 

'Tlease don't I" begged Beantoe. But no heed was paid 
to their protests, and into the ditch at the end of the garden 
they were thrown, from whence they clambered, dripping 
with slime, and very much chastened in spirit. 

"But they certainly did put one over us," admitted Bill, 
a little later, as he and his brothers and chums were clean- 
ing themselves oft as best they could. 
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^^eB, and even though we got back at them, it won't 
take the molasses out of our clothes/' said Pete ruefully. 

"Maybe Mrs. Murdock won't make a fussT* observed 
Bill uneasily, and the housekeeper did, even to the extent 
of complaining to Hr. Smith. 

"Now, boys, this practical joke business has got to stop,** 
said their father, when he heard the stoiy next morning. 
"Spoiling your clothes is too much." 

"But, dad,** objected Cap, "it was Beantoe and Spider 
who worked it on us. We didn't do it 1** 

"Well, they wouldn't have done it if you hadn't done 
something to them first.*' 

"No," protested Bill, "they were mad because the boat 
trick didn't work.** 

"And they tried that scheme on you because of what you 
did to them at the fire," remarked Mr. Smith. "No, boys, 
it must stop; and to make sure of it, I'm going to send you 
away." 

"Send us away ?" faltered Cap. 

^^es. It's the only means by which I can have any 
peace. I know you don't mean any harm, but I never 
know what is going to happen next I have arranged for 
you to go away to boarding; school — ^the Westfield Academy, 
as you know. The term does not open in two weeks, but I 
can't stand this any longer. Mrs. Murdock, help the boys 
to pack up. I'm going to send them to school at once, and 
have them out of the way. I have been thinking of this, 
and I wrote to Dr. Burton, president of Westfield, asking 
if they could come. He said they might, so get ready to go, 
boys." 

Mr. Smith tried to speak severely, but there was a half 
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smile on his lipe. The boys said nothing for a few seconds. 
Then Cap softly cried: 

''Hurrah for Westfield r 

'Tm afraid I haven't qnite made the punishment fit the 
crime/' said Mr. Smith softly, as he turned away. ''But 
off you go, boys. Tou'll start tomorrow, and I hope you 
will like it. You may be a bit lonesome at first, but it will 
give you a chance to get acquainted with the school and 
groimds before the other students arrive. Now 111 have a 
little quietness," and Mr. Smith went to his library, while 
the boys executed a noiseless war dance. 

^'Oh, those boys! Those boys!" exclaimed the house* 
keeper throwing up her hands hopelessly. 

How they managed to get ready on such short notice the 
brothers hardly knew, but they accomplished it, and the 
next afternoon, having bidden their friends good-bye, they 
took the train for Westfield Academy, an institution of 
learning about one hundred miles away. 

"Now remember," called Mr. Smith after them, "no more 
practical jokes." 

"That's right," promised Cap. "We're going to play 
baseball as soon as the spring season opens." 



CHAPTER VI 



A LIVELY HAZING 



''Wow I But this is a lonesome place !" exclaimed Cap 
Smith, as he and his brothers were set down by the depot 
stage in front of the gates of Westfield Academy. 

''And we\e got it all to ourselves for two weeks/* added 
Pete. ''I wonder how we can stand it?" 

''Got to/* declared Bill grimly. "Say, they've got a beaut 
diamond/' and he motioned toward the baseball field. 

"Nothing doing in that line until spring/* commented 
Cap. "Football has the call now, but I don't s'pose we'll 
get a look in at that. Well, come on," and he went 
through the massive bronze gates. 

"Where you going?" demanded Bill. 

"Up to see Prexy. Dad gave me a letter for Dr. Bur- 
ton, the president, and we want to pay our respects, and 
find out where we're going to sleep to-night. I don't ex- 
actly feel like camping out on the grass." 

"Me either/' came from Pete. "Say, as soon as we can 
get into some old togs can't we get up a game. Maybe 
there are some fellows sent on here early, like us, and we 
can pick up a nine." 

"I'm afraid not, son/' spoke John, "but that looks like 
a place where a college president would hang out. Come 
on, we'll give it a trial." 

A little later they were shaking hands with the venera- 
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ble Dr. Burton, who made them genially welcome, but 
looked all the while as if he didn't quite know what to do 
with them, and wished they would take themselves off, or 
go away so that he could get back to a volume of Chinese 
proverbs on which he was working, making a translation 
of it into modem Hebrew. 

"Fm very glad to see you young gentlemen," he said, 
*'and I hope you will like it here at Westfield. The stu- 
dents will — ahem — arrive shortly.'' That was all the ref- 
erence he made to the fact that our heroes were sent on 
ahead of the time as a sort of punishment, and the boys 
were duly grateful. 

*^I have arranged for you to have rooms, temporarily, in 
the senior dormitory," went on Dr. Burton. "Professor 
Landmore, the science instructor is there, and he — er — ^he 
will, ahem — ^look after you," and the good doctor seemed a 
trifle embarrassed. 

"I guess he thinks we sure do need looking after," mur- 
mured Pete, when he and his brothers had settled down in 
a big room containing three beds, which apartment was to 
be their home imtil the term opened. 

"Shall we decorate?" asked Bill. 

"What, put up all our trophies ? Not much 1" exclaimed 
Pete, '^ait until we get into our own flat, and see what 
sort of neighbors we have. This will do for now. Pm go- 
ing to get unharnessed," and he proceeded to don some 
more comfortable clothes than those in which he had trav- 
eled. 

A little later the brothers were out on the deserted dia- 
mond, tossing balls back and forth, and batting them. In 
vain they looked for some one with whom to organize even 
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half a nine^ and finallj {hey gave it up, and strolled aboat^ 
looking at the college buildings, walking over the football 
gridiron, and speculating as to what sort of fellows they 
would get chummy with when the students arrived. 

For two weeks our heroes lived rather a dull life, though 
Professor Landmore made friends with them, and took 
them on long walks collecting science specimens. Once he 
went fishing with them, but he paid little attention to the 
sport after he had captured a new species of frog, notes 
concerning which he proceeded to enter at great length in a 
book, while the Smith boys pulled out some fine specimens 
of the finny tribe. 

That night, the final one before the opening of the term, 
our friends were given their regular rooms in the Freshman 
dormitory — ^three connecting apartments, not very larger 
but just suitable for the boys. And straightway the 
brothers began to decorate the walls, each in his own pe- 
culiar way. 

With their choice possessions and trophies hung up, the 
brothers gathered in Pete's room that night for a talk be- 
fore turning in. 

'TI7ell, the crowd will be here to-morrow,** observed BilL 

*^YeBy and then for some lively times,'* added Pete. 

'^How do you meanT* asked Bill. 

'^Initiations, and hazing and all that But well have 
to stand it." 

^'Surest thing you know,** declared Cap. ''We all want 
to m^ the ball team this spring, and if we balk out of the 
hazing I know what that means." 

"Are you going to take all that comes?" asked Bill. 

"Well, up to a certain point, but if it gets too strenuous, 
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III take a hand myself. But we can't tell until the time 
comes. Now let's get to bed/' 

Liyely were the scenes that took place the next day. 
With the arrival of many new students, the return of old 
ones, the assigning of the boys to their rooms, the making 
up of classes, it is a wonder that poor old ^Prexy"' did 
not desert But he took everythiug calmly, and soon a sort 
of order came out of chaos. 

The Smith boys found themselves in the midst of a 
lively colony of students in their dormitory. There were 
five rooms on a short corridor, and of these our heroes had 
three. Pete's apartment was between those of Bill and 
John's, while the latter's adjoined the room of Donald An- 
derson, a new lad who was at once dubbed ''Whistle- 
Breeches" by some senior from the fact that Donald wore 
corduroy trousers, which squeaked or ''whistled" as he 
walked. As soon as he learned why he was so christened, 
he got rid of the offending garments, but^the name stuck, 
and "Whistle*Breeches" he remained to the end of his 
course. 

Next to Bill there roomed a well-dressed, supercilious 
lad, who was reputed to be quite weslthy, and his over- 
bearing manners added to this surmise. He was James 
Guilder, but he was at once christened "Bondy" for he had 
boasted of his father's stocks and bonds. 

Behold then, these five lads domiciled together in the 
Freshman corridor. Across the hall from Pete's room, was 
a larger apartment, which, as befitted his station, held a 
lordly senior, one Dick Lawson, who rejoiced in the name 
of "Roundy" because he was fat. He was also good na^ 
tured, and though the school authorities had placed him 
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there to have a sort of leavening effect on the Freshmen, 
he was too good natured to be any sort of a monitor. 

After the first supper, partaken of with the entire school 
assembled in the refectory, the three Smith boys went to 
their rooms, not knowing what else to do. 

''I say, we're not going to stay in like chickens; are 
weP' demanded Bill. 

"No, but take it easy," advised Cap. *We want to get 
the lay of things before we start anything.'* 

"That's all right," agreed Pete. "Do you know what 
the Freshmen do the first night?" 

"Get hazed ?" ventured Cap. 

"No, they go out and collect signs from around town — 
pull 'em oflE, you know; bootblack signs, restaurant signs — 
any kind — ^and decorate their rooms with 'em. Let's do it. 
Whistle-Breches said he'd go." 

'Tief 8 don't," came from Cap calmly. "To-morrow will 
do as well, and I want to look over some lessons. We've 
got to buckle down to work here. It isn't like the school 
at home." 

*niVow ! I say you're not going to become a greasy grind 
60 soon ; are you ?" demanded Bill in contempt. 

"Not exactly," answered Cap, 'T)ut we didn't come here 
just to have fun. Dad expects something of us." 

"Of course," agreed Pete, "and we won't disappoint him. 
either. I guess I'll — ^" 

But a knock on the door interrupted him, and a voice 
called out: 

"Open up, Preshies !" 

'The hazersl" whispered Bill. "Shall we stand 'em 
off?" 
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**Might as well get it over with," suggested Cap. "Just 
stick together, that's all, and when I give the word, which 
I'll do if they get too strenuous, just sail into 'em as we 
did into Beantoe and Spider that time." 

"Sure," agreed his brothers. 

"Come on, Preshies I Open up or we'll break in !" and 
the summons was a thundering one. 

"Coming !" cried Pete gaily, and he swung back the por- 
tal to confront a crowd of Sophs and Juniors, who had 
taken it unto themselves to do some hazing. 

"Oh, this is fruit 1 This is easy 1" was the cry, as they 
saw the Smith brothers. 

"Please — please you — ^you won't be too— too rough, will 
you fellows ?" pleaded Pete, in simulated terror. 

"Hough? Oh no, we'll be as gentle as lambs; eh boys?" 
retorted one of the hazers. 

"Oh, no, we won't do a thing to them!" cried another. 

"Who's in the next room?" demanded the leader of the 
band. 

"Bondy Guilder," replied Bill, indicating the room ad- 
joining his, where the wealthy lad was domiciled. 

"And on the other side ?" 

"Whistle- Breeches Anderson." 

"Good ! Yank 'em both out, boys," was the order, and 
some of the cohorts left to execute it, while our three 
heroes were pulled and hauled from their apartments, go- 
ing not unwillingly, as they thought of Cap's plan. 

"Out on the diamond with them," ordered the leader, 
who was addressed as "Senator" but with whom the Smith 
boys were not acquainted. "Bring along the other two." 

Pete and his brothers soon found themselves in the midst 
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of a motley crowd of Freshmen, more or less alarmed over 
the ordeal in prospect. Some were cravenly begging to be 
let off. Others were threatening and some, like our friends, 
were silent, taking it as a matter of course. 

^Now then, the gauntlet for some one,'* ordered the Sen- 
ator. 'Tiine up, fellows. Here's a good one to start with," 
and he hauled Bondy Guilder out from the press. 

''Hands off !" exclaimed the wealthy lad angrily. 

"Oh, ho! High and Mighty; eh? Well, that doesn't 
go at Westfield. Send him down the line, fellows,'' and 
the Senator gave Bondy a shove. The hazers had lined up 
in two files, armed with bladders^ rolls of papers, books 
and stockings filled with flour. It was a reproduction of 
the old Indian gauntlet along which hapless prisoners had 
to pass, being Jbeaten and clubbed as they ran. 

'Ton chaps are doing this at your own risk!" cried 
Bondy trying to break away. 

'That's all right, sport! We'll chance it," came the 
answer. "Bun, you lobster, or youTl get the worst of it !" 

"I — ^I protest !" cried the victim, as he turned to see who 
had hit him with an inflated bladder, in which com rattled. 

"He doth protest too much!" cried a laughing hazer, 
fetching Bondy a resounding thump with a slap-stick. 

''Run !" shouted the Senator, giving him another shove, 
and the wealthy lad ran perforce, since he was half-pushed, 
half-pulled the length of the double line. 

And what a trouncing he got I He was at once recog- 
nized as a supercilious and overbearing lad and the punish- 
ment to fit the crime was duly meted out to him. He 
reached the end of the gauntlet rather much the worse for 
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wear, and his sprace new suit was in need of a tailor's 
services. 

*'Now for the next !*' cried tke Senator. '^Where's that 
Whistle-Breeches fellow ?'' 

"Here/* answered Anderson. 

*^ell, we'll let 70a off easy, for you look like a good 
eort.'' Whistle-Breches was grinning in an agony of ap- 
prehension. ''Can you sing?" he was asked. 

*'A— a little." 

'TJancer 

"Even less." 

''Goody then youll do the Highland fling. Here, who's 
got the month organ?" 

"I have," was the answer from the ranks of the hazers. 

Tipe up a Scotch hornpipe. Where's that whitewash 
brush, and skirt. Off with his trousers." 

« 

Before Donald could protest he was minus his lower 
garments and a short skirt of Scotch plaid had been slipped 
over his head, and fastened behind. Then a dangling white- 
wash brush was hung about his hips, in imitation of a 
Scottish costume, and while the mouth organ made doleful 
music Whistle-Breeches as well as he was able, which was 
not veiy good, did a dance. 

"Livelier I" was the command, amid a gale of laughter, 
and livelier it was, until even the hazers were satisfied. 

''Next," called the Senator, like a barber. 

"Here are three we can work off together," volunteered 
some one, and Pete, Bill and John Smith were thrust 
forward. 

"Whafll it be?" demanded the Senator. 

"Blanket tossing," called several 
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'ITo, the pond test." 

*'Too cold for the water. We'll give 'em the blanket 
degree. Bring out the woolens." 

Some heavy horse blankets were produced and with the 
hazers holding to the comers, our heroes were tossed up 
into the air, and caught as they came down with sickenish 
feelings. But they had been through the ordeal before, 
and knew what to do. They kept quiet and were not hurt. 

But when Bill and Pete were tossed together, it was not 
so much fun, and they very nearly had an accident Alto- 
gether it was rather a tame hazing, and the Sophs and 
Juniors felt it so. 

*'The pond ! The pond 1" was the cry. 

''That means a ducking," said Cap in a whisper to his 
brothers. ''We won't stand for that. Let 'em take you 
along easy, until they get you right to the edge, and then 
take a brace, and pitch in the first man you can grab. I'll 
whistle when it's time. They won't suspect anything." 

"The pond I The pond !" was the cry again raised, and 
though the Senator and some of the older students were a 
bit averse to it they had to give in to the majority. 

'^CJome on I" cried the crowd, hustling Pete and the two 
other lads along. "It'll be over in a minute and you'll 
feel better for it," consoled one hazer to Cap. 

"Do you really think so ?" he asked gently. 

"Sure," was the reply, and the youth wondered why the 
three did not make more of a fuss. He found out a little 
later. 

"Much against our will, we are compelled to initiate you 
into the mysteries of the Knights of the Frogs," said the 
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Senator, as the crowd lined up on the bank of a pond not 
far from the football gridiron. 

^Qo ahead/' said Cap easily, glancing on either side 
where his brothers stood. ''Is it deep^' 

''Only to yoar waist/' answered the Senator. "Can you 
strim?" and he was in earnest for he would have stopped 
the hazing had he found either of the candidates deficient 
in the watery pastime. 

"A little," admitted Bill. "Oh, please— please don't 
throw us in !" he pleaded suddenly. 

*Tf o, don't — ^I — ^I have a cold," added Pete, taking his 
cue. 

"I — I'd a good deal rather have something else, if it's 
all the same to you," put in Cap, pretending to shiver. 

"I thought we'd get their goat 1" shouted a lad who had 
been disappointed that the candidates did not show more 
fear. "All ready now, in with 'em I" 

The three Smith brothers allowed themsdves to be led 
close to the edge of the pond. On either side of each lad 
stood a hazer, with one hand on a collar and the other 
grasping the seat of the trousers. 

"All ready I" again called the leader. "I'll count three 
and in fhey go!" 

"One !" came the tally, and the throwers swayed their 
victims slowly to and fro. 

"Two !" came the count. 

But before the third signal could be given there came 
a whistle from Cap. At that instant the hazers had eased 
back ready for the forward motion at the word three ! 

But it did not come. Instead Pete, Cap and Bill seemed 
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to slip down. In an inatant they were loose. But they did 

not TVIL 

Instead they put out their feet^ one after the other gave 
vigorous shoves, and six forms, deztrously tripped, lay 
prostrate on the sod. They were the forms of the lads 
who had expected to toss into the pond the three Freshmen. 

"In with 'eml" cried Cap, and before the astonished 
hazers knew what was up, one after the other had been 
rolled down the sloping bank of the pond, into the water. 

The tables had been turned most effectively, and, as our 
heroes fled off through the night they heard some one call : 

"For the love of tripe, what are we up against? Who 
were those fellows?*' 

**Th — ^those — ^those Smith boys!" was the spluttering 
answer of one who crawled out of the frog pond. 



CHAPTER Vn 



XOTIKO THE SENIOR 8X0KB 



^T occnrrs to me,'' remarked Cap Smith one evening 
aboat a week after the hazing; when his two brothers and 
Whistle-Breeches had foregathered in the elder Smith lad*3 
room for a talk, '^it occurs to me, fellows, that we're not 
doing much to uphold the honor and dignity of the Fresh- 
man class. What about it ?" 

''Not doing much?" demanded Bill. "Say, didn't we 
put it all over the fellows who tried to haze us?" 

'Tes^ for the time being, but they caught us later, and 
man-handled us about twice as badly as if we'd let them 
cany out the original program," answered Cap musingly. 

'^ell, didn't we win the cane rush, and can't we carry 
our sticks P' asked Pete as he mended a broken bat in 
anticipation of spring. 

**Ye8," admitted Cap, "we did win the rush, and we 
ought to have, for the Freshman class is big this term. 
That's what I'm complaining of, if s so big, and there 
are such a lot of fine fellows in it — ^not to mention our- 
selves — ^that it ought to do something to make its name 
known and feared for generations to come in the annals 
of Westfidd." 

"Meaning just what?" asked Whistle-Breeches, as he 
carefully marked a page in his algebra, lest he forget it. 
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'leaning that we ought to get busy. Now have you 
fellows anything to propose?'' 

'^e might paint the class numerals on the bell tower. 
That hasn't been done in a couple of years I understand/' 
spoke Bill. 

"Childish," was Cap's objection. 

'^f 8 go about town, changing all the signs in front of 
the stores," came from Pete. "The Freshmen did that one 
year, and a chap with a pair of shoes to fix took them 
into a millinery joint. That would be sport." 

'Regular high-school game," was what Cap said. 
^'That's old. Think of something new." 

'Asides, it isn't altogether safe," added Whistle^ 
Breeches. "I tried to get some s^gns for my room the 
other day, and I did get a nice one from a ladies' hair 
dressing parlor, but the proprietor turned out to be a man, 
and he spotted me. It cost me just seven-fifty for that 
sign. I could have had one made for a dollar. I'm not 
stuck on the sign racket. But, Cap, how about taking 
down the Junior flag pole? We could dig it up some dark 
night and shift it over to the football field." 

"That wouldn't be so bad," remarked Cap condescend- 
ingly, '^ut I have what I think is a better plan. You 
know that big meteor, or piece of a meteor, that stands 
just oS the middle of the main campus ?" 

"The Senior stone?" asked Bill. 

"Thaf s it. Now what's the matter with taking that and 
depositing it on the college front steps some dark night?" 

''What, move the Senior stone?" cried Whistle-Breeches 
aghast. 

"Exactly," answered Cap. "it isn't chained down; is it?" 
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*^o, but it weigha several tons/' declared Bill, ^and 
besides it is almost sacred. Why, ifs a piece of a meteor 
that some polar discoverer brought back and presented to 
the school. The Seniors have always claimed it, and thafs 
where they hold their farewell doings every commence- 
ment" 

"I know it/' said Cap. "All the more reason for mov- 
ing it. The meteor must be tired of staying so long in one 
place. Besides we owe the Seniors something, for the way 
they turned in and helped the Juniors haze us this term/' 

'^But — move the Senior stone !" gasped Pete, as if it was 
a crime unheard of. 

The Senior's stone at Westfield was an ancient and hon- 
orable institution. I forgot how many years it had occu- 
pied a spot on the campus, and, as BUI said, the graduates 
always gathered about it at Commenconent and had "do- 
ings" there. The stone, which was of meteoric origin, was 
very heavy, and was considered almost sacred to the upper 
class. Freshmen were required by school tradition to take 
off thdr hats when passing it 

"Now what do you say to it ?" asked Cap, when the idea 
had sufficiently filtered through the minds of his brothers 
and their visitor. "Wouldn't that be worth doing ?" 
■ "If we could manage it/' answered Pete. "But it's in- 
fernally heavy, and how could we shift it ?" 

"Easy," answered Cap. "I've got it all worked out." 

*lt would take half the class to carry it/' went on Bill, 
"and if we get a crowd like that out on the campus at 
night the faculty would be on in a minute, to say nothing 
of the Seniors/' 

*T. don't intend that half the Freshman class, or even 
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ten members of it shall have a part in it^'' went on Cap. 
''We four are enough/* 

"What, to move that big stone r cried Bill. 

"Hush 1" exclaimed his elder brother. "Do you want to 
give the scheme away? Not so loud. Evidently you 
haven't studied physics lately; and the principles of the 
wedge, lever, pulleys and the like are lost on you. I have 
the very machine needed to move the stone, and if you 
fellows will help we can do it to-nighf 

"Of course we'll help I" said Pete. 

"We haven't done much lately," added Whistle-Breeches. 
"I'm with you. But why to-night ? It's late now." 

"So much the better. We can get out without any one 
seeing us. Besides the Seniors are having a class meeting 
to-night and they won't spot us. If you're ready come on." 

The others hesitated a moment, and then prepared to 
follow Cap. That leader, having ascertained by a careful 
observation that the coast was clear below, let himself out 
into the corridor, went down it a short distance to see that 
no scouting monitor was on the alert, and then signalled 
to his brothers and Whistle-Breeches. 

A little later four shadowy forms, skirting along in the 
darkness made their way softly out of the school grounds. 

"Where are you going?" asked Bill, as Cap led them 
along a road which was dug up for the putting in of a 
sewer and water system. "This is as bad as crossing the 
Alps." 

"Well, beyond the Alps lies Italy, and beyond these dirt 
piles is the machine we need for moving the Senior stone, 
my lads," was Cap's whispered answer. "Come on, we 
are almost there." 
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They proceeded in silence until there came a sudden cry 
of dismay from Bill. 

**What's the matter?" inquired Cap. 

'^Oh, I stumbled in a hole ! Say, it's as dark as red ink, 
and full of gullies along here." 

'^You're as bad as Beantoe/' declared Pete. ''Come on. 
How much farther. Cap ?" 

''It's around here somewhere I think. I spotted it 
to-day as I was coming from town, and that's how I hap- 
pened to think of the scheme. Ah, here it is,'' and in the 
semi-darkness he went over to something that looked like 
half of a wagon truck. It consisted of two high wheels, 
with an iron arrangement between them, a long pole or 
lever and several chains. 

"What's that, for the love of tripe?" demanded Bill 

"That," said Cap, "is a stone-carrier, a pipe-carrier, a 
stump-puller and is also used in a variety of other ways 
to lift heavy weights and transport them from one place to 
another. The technical name has escaped me, but I think 
that will answer you," and with this delivered in his beflt 
class room style, Cap took hold of the long pole and began 
moving the machine out from amid a pile of sewer and 
water pipes. 

"Say, I believe that wUl do the trick!" exclaimed Bill 
admiringly. 

"Of course it will," declared Cap. "Come on, now. We 
haven't any too much time, for the Seniors may come out 
of meeting any minute, and some may take a notion to 
stroll around the campus, though it's not likely." 

Behold the conspirators then, a little later, trundling the 
big two-wheeled aflEair along the dark road. Fortu- 
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nately the dirt was thick, and the machine made no noise. 
Also the campus grass was long and soft and the wheels 
rolled smoothly along. 

A careful bit of scout-work on the part of Bill, a cautious 
approach and soon the plotters were beside the meteor 
ready to fasten the chains around it, lift the heavy weight 
by the enormous leverage of the long handle, and wheel it 
to the main school steps. 

Cap and Bill adjusted the chains, handling them with 
care, so that they would not rattle. The links were soon 
fastened about the stone. 

''All ready now P^' asked Cap in a whisper, as he took 
his place at the lever. 

"Let her go," answered Pete. 

Cap and his two brothers bore down on the handle. 
Something began to give. Suddenly there was a hoarsely 
whispered appeal. 

"Ohl For cats* sakel You've got my foot caught in 
the chains ! You're lifting me with the rock I" 

It was the unfortunate Whistle-Breeches who had been 
stationed near the meteor to steady it when it was raised 
from its ancient bled. 

''Hurry up, get loose !" commanded Cap, and he and the 
others raised the pole until the chains were slackened suf- 
ficiently for Donald to get his foot out. 

"All right, go ahead I" he called. 

There was a creaking of wood and metal. The big lever 
came slowly down. More slowly Whistle-Breeches saw the 
meteor being raised. At last it was free from the ground, 
and was slung, in the chains, between the two big wheels. 

"All right r he whispered. "She's free I" 
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''Gome on then/' ordered Cap, and they started across 
the campus, pulling after them the Senior, stone, which 
from the time when the mind of man ran not to the con- 
trary, had reposed in a place of honor. Now it was moved. 

''fiight in the middle of the steps/' suggested Cap, and 
they bent their course in that direction. A little later 
the heavy stone, weighing several tons, was carefully low- 
ered on the big paving flag that marked the beginning of 
the main school entrance. 

''I rather guess they'll open their eyes when they see 
that," said Cap, as he wheeled the machine away, and 
stood off to observe the effect. Truly the meteor rested in 
a strange place. 

"Come on — ^no time for artistic observation,'' suggested 
Bill. ''We may get caught. Lef s make a get-away." 

"Sure/' agreed Whistle-Breeches, and silently through 
the darkness they sped with the wheeled affair. 

As they were leaving the college grounds they heard 
some one approaching along the road which they must 
take to return the lifter. 

"Some one's coming I Duck I" whispered Cap hoarsely. 

"And leave this?" asked Bill. 

"Sure. Shove it into the bushes." 

They tried to caiyy out this plan, but, even as they 
were doing so some one came into sight. There was just 
light enough to see that the man was Professor Landmore 
of the science class, and at the sight of him the four lads, 
abandoning the machine, made a headlong dive for the 
bushes. ' 

"Who's there?" demanded the professor, suddenly 
baiting. 
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No answer, of course ; only the sound of hurried flight. 

^'I demand to know if you are Westfield lads !" went on 
the instructor vigorously. 

'^Think he recognized usP' asked Bill, as they paused 
for breath, for they were now well hidden. 

'^I don't think so/' answered Cap, peering through the 
bushes. 

*^He'8 gone to look at the two wheels," reported Bill, 
who was also making an observation. 

"Then we're safe,*' decided Cap. "He'll make a book 
of notes about it, and calculate how much more weight it 
could lift if it had bigger wheels, and a lever twice as long. 
Come on, well get back to our little beds," and he started 
away as stealthily as possible. 

"But won't he see the machine, and know how the stone 
was moved?" asked Pete. 

"What of it ? We can't help it, and even a member of 
the Senior class in di&rential calcus and strength of ma- 
terial will know that meteor couldn't move of itself. As 
long as Prof, didn't see us I don't care. Come on." 

And, before they made their silent ways into their rooms 
that night, the four conspirators took another look at the 
big stone of Senior fame, resting in its unaccustomed place. 

"There'll be a row in the morning," was Cap's opinion. 



CHAPTEB VIII 



ORGANIZING THE NIKE 



Nobody was late for chapel next day — a most unusual 
occuirence. But the news of the remoyal of the stone 
had early become known, and before the first call for 
breakfast almost the entire school was out on the campus, 
gazing at the work of the Smith boys and Whistle-Breeches. 

''Say, that was a peach of a stunt all right/' was tiie 
general comment. "Who did it?'* 

''WeU, if we find out who of you Fteshies did it, there'll 
be something else doing,'' was the angry retort of the 
Seniors, since, just before leaving the stone. Cap had 
painted on it in hastily scrawled characters : 

"compliments of the freshmen." 

"Don't you wish you knew?" demanded Pete, with a 
wink at his brothers. 

"What would you do if you did know?" asked Bill. 

"Make you fellows roll it back with your noses," was the 
grim answer. 

"How in the mischief did they do it?" some of the 
cooler-headed Seniors wanted to know. 

"Why the little b^gars must have used a platform, on 
long poles to carry it on," decided one of the upper class. 
'Though how they got away with it, and so quietly, is a 
mystery. How are we going to get it back?" 
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'^ave to hire a gang of men I guess/' said a companion 
dnbionsly. 

The matter was spoken of by Dr. Barton at the morn- 
ing exercises^ and he requested whoever had perpetrated 
the ^'alleged joke/' as he called it^ to make himself, or 
themselves, known. Of course no one confessed, nor did 
the good doctor expect them to, but he had done his duty, 
and then he hurried back to his study to resume work on 
translating some clay tablets, of early Assyrian characters, 
a friend had sent him. 

It was Professor Landmore who solved the problem, by 
telling his class that day of a curious machine he had seen 
for applying the principle of the lever, and he described the 
big two wheeled affair he had noticed beside the road the 
previous evening. Then the secret was out, and the Seniors 
learned how the trick had been worked. It was even 
rumored that the Smith boys had had a hand in it, but 
nothing came of it, and the upper classmen had to endure 
the taunts and stings of the Freshmen until, by hiring 
some of the sewer contractor's men, the stone was put back 
in its old place. 

But the joke created quite a stir, and our heroes were 
considered ''honor men" in the Freshman class, which had 
gained imdying fame by so simple a means, for it was 
many years before the story of the removal of the Senior 
stone grew stale in the annals of Westfield. 

But now matters were more or less settled down in the 
school, and our three friends gave at least part of their 
time to study. Meanwhile they had joined several Greek 
letter fraternities, and were having their share of college 
life. They wanted to make the Varsity football team, but 
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failed, as there was an overabundance of material that fall. 
However they did make the Freshman team, and proved 
themselves worthy of the honor. But as I intend to tell 
of the prowess of the Smith boys on the gridiron in a bode 
to follow this, r will merely mention now that Bill, Pete 
and Cap did more than their share of work in winning 
the Freshman championship for the school, after many 
hard-fought battles. 

The final game on the gridiron had been played, and the 
Westfield Varsity had won. Long hair was sacrificed to the 
barber's shears, dirty suits and leather pads were laid 
away, and nose guards and helmets put upon the shelf 
until another fall. Then began a winter of more or less 
discontent, according as the lads liked or disliked study. 
Our heroes were about the average, neither better nor 
worse. 

There was rather a more balmy feeling to the air than 
had been noticed in some time. The snow had gone, and 
the grass that had been brown and sear was beginning to 
take on a tinge of green. Cap Smith, mending a rip in 
his big catching mitt looked out of the window, yawned 
and stretched lazily. 

"Too much study r asked Bill. 

'^0, I think I'm getting the spring fever. How about 
you, PeteP' 

^^Same here. I'm tired of this measily Latin. Say, 
wliere is that new mushroom bat I bought the other day?" 

'1 don't know, unless Whistle-Breeches borrowed it to 
prop his window up with. Jove I but ifs getting warm!" 

*T, like his nerve if he has," and Pete made a hasty 
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journey to the room of the lad at the end of the corridor, 
returning with the stick in question, and followed by the 
culprit himself. 

^'I didn't know it was a new bat/' said Whistle-Breeches 
in extenuation. '^Besides there won't be any baseball for a 
month." 

**There won't, eh?" retorted Bill. ''VH bet they'll have 
the cage up in the gym this week." 

*T; heard something about it," admitted Cap. *'Mr. 
Windam, the coach, said he'd soon be on the lookout for 
candidates." 

"Think we have any show ?" asked Pete eagerly. 

'1 guess so. We had a good record from home." 

"That doesn't count so much here," was the opinion of 
Whistle-Breeches. "I'd like to make the nine, but I'm 
afraid I won't." 

"Where do you play?" asked Cap, sizing up his chum 
with a professional eye. 

"Eight field." 

'Then you bat some ?" 

^'I did a little better than two eighty-nine last year," 
was the modest answer. 

"Then you ought to get in all right. Now I want to 
catch, and Bill wants to pitch," went on Cap, "and — " 

''And I'd like to fill it at short," interrupted Pete. 

"And thaf s the trouble," came from Bill. "It would 
look too much like a family affair if we were all on the 
nine." 

"Oh, I don't know," said Whistle-Breeches. "If they 
want good players — ^" 

"TheyOl take us," declared Cap with a laugh. "Wdl, 
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eTen if we can't make the Varsity, we'll have some games. 
I wish the ground would dry up a bit, so we could get out 
and have some practice/' 

Bill leaned forward and looked from the window, which 
gave a view of a path leading to the gymnasium. On a 
post not far away from the building was a bulletin board, 
and at that moment Forbes Oraydon, captain of the Vars- 
ity nine, was tacking something up on it. 

'^Wonder what that is?" asked Bill idly. 

*Tjet*s go look," proposed Pete. "Come on, Whistle- 
Breeches/' 

They hurried down, and after a hasty reading of the 
placard waved their hands to Cap and Bill, who soon joined 
them, together with a throng of other students. 

For the notice gave announcement that all who wished 
to try for the baseball team were to report in the Gym- 
nasium that afternoon, when matters pertaining to the or- 
ganization of the nine would be talked over. 

"Shall we go, fellows ?" asked Cap. 

"Go? You couldn't keep me back if you hitched me to 
the Seniors' meteorite," declared Bill with energy. 

"Going to try for it, Bondy?" asked Whistle-Breeches 
of their wealthy neighbor at Bill's end of the corridor. 

"Me? No. Baseball is such a rough and dirty game. 
But I shall cheer for our team, and back it with my money, 
of course. Do you think we have a chance to win the 
championship? I'd like to wager something on it." 

"Oh, you and your money 1" growled Whistle-Breeches 
as he turned away in disgust. "We play ball at Westfield 
for the jramc— not for betsi'' 
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''Ah — really!" exclaimed James Guilder in supercilious 
tones as he wiped his glasses with his silk handkerchief. 

There was a big crowd in the gymnasium that afternoon, 
when Mr. Windam, who occupied the platform with Gap- 
tain Graydon and J. Evans Green, the manager, banged 
his gavel for order. 

"You all know why we are here, so there is no use wast- 
ing time going over that/' said Mr. Windam. ''There are 
several vacancies on the Varsity nine, and we shall be 
glad to have new candidates announce themselves. You 
new men will all be given a fair try-out, and those who do 
not make the team will become substitutes. 

'^I might add, though you probably all know it, that 
we won the pennant last year by only a narrow margin. 
It is going to be hard to keep it this year, for I under- 
stand Tuckerton College, our most formidable rival, has 
an exceptionally strong team, and they are after our 
scalps/' 

"Well, they won't get 'em I" Voice from the throng. 

"Not if we can help it," went on the coach. **Only I 
want to warn you that we expect top-notch playing from 
every member of the team. Financially we are in good 
shape, and just as soon as the candidates can be picked out 
we'll begin work in the cage. This week. If possible. 

"Now, Mr. Green, Captain Graydon and myself will 
take your names if you will come forward." 

There was a moment's hesitation, and then Cap Smith, 
vnth a look at his two brothers, arose and walked toward 
the platform. There was a murmur in the throng as Pete 
and Bill followed, and as Whistle-Breeches got up. 
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^he whole Smith family T' called a voice, and there 
was a snicker of mirth. 

'^ell, maybe we'll be glad of more of the Smith boys 
before the season is over/' said Mr. Windam good-naturedly. 
"Now boys, your names, and the positions you'd like to 
have." 

The organization of the Westfield nine was under way, 
and as Cap and his brothers noted the number of candidates 
they began to fear that their chance of all being together 
on the team was a slim one. 



CHAPTER IX 



BILL IS HIT 



''Well/' asked Mr. Windam, as Cap stood before him. 
''What name?" 

"Smith— John." 

"Um. SpeU itwitha'Y^r 

"Not much. Just plain Smith." 

"Good; and the position?" 

"Catcher." 

"We\e got three, but never mind. Accidents will hap- 
pen. Next 1" 

"Smith," said Bill laconically. "Plain Bill." 

"I see. And you'd like to be — ^" 

"Pitcher." 

"Good again, as Mr. Pumblechook would say. Do you 
know Mr. Pumblechook?" 

"Slightly," answered Bill, as he recalled his Dickens. 

"Pitcher; eh?" mused the coach, as he jotted Bill's name 
down. "We've got about seven candidates, but the more the 
merrier. Glass anns are catching. Next !" 

"Smith — ^Peter," and the third member of the well- 
known family stood forth. 

"Great Scott ! Any more ? What is this anyhow, a fam- 
ily affair?" 

There was a laugh, and Mr. Windam wrote Pete's name 
down with "shortstop" opposite it. 
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''Not 60 bad/' the coach murmured. ''We need a good 
man at short, and you look as if you'd fill the bill." 

Sawed-off smiled in a gratified manner, and the taking 
of names proceeded. There was a large number of candi- 
dates, and they appeared promising, the coach, captain and 
manager agreed as they looked them over later. Then, 
announcing that work in the cage would start in two days, 
and admonishing the lads to be on hand, and do their best, 
the. meeting was called to a dose. 

"Think we'll make it?" asked Bill anxiously as he and 
his brothers, together with Whistle-Breeches, walked to 
their rooms, to at least make a pretense of reading and 
studying. 

"We will if work is going to count for anything," 
declared Gap. 

The work soon began, and within the next few days 
there was a considerable weeding-out. 

Our heroes were lucky, or, rather their former good 
playing stood them in excellent stead, and they, together 
with their friend of the former corduroy trousers, were 
among the fit survivors. True they were not assured of 
any particular positions on the team, but they realized that 
they would be fortunate if they made the Varsity at all. 
In batting Pete did better than either of his brothers, and 
he received some compliments from the coach. 

Cap was on the anxious seat regarding his position be- 
hind the bat, and it was not xmtil on one occasion he did 
acme fearless work, and demonstrated a good throwing 
ability that he drew from the coach and captain a word 
of praise that meant much. 

"I guess youTl do, Tlain* Smith," said the coach with 
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a reassuring smile. ''Of course I can't tell until I see you 
out of doors, but you look good to me" 

''How about Bill ?" asked Cap anxiously, for he wanted 
to see his brother fill the twirling box, and he knew that 
the control Bill had of the ball, his curving ability, and his 
lasting qualities would win him a place if he had a fair 
try-out 

"Well, I don't know," was the somewhat dubious answer. 
''Alex Mersfeld pitched all last season, and naturally he's 
entitled to it again. He's our star man, but of counie if 
your brother is better — ^well, we've got to have the best— 
that's all. I don't play any favorites." 

And with this Cap had to be content. 

Spring came with a rush, the ground dried up, and two 
weeks after the applications for the team were all in out- 
of-door practice was ordered. Then the ranks were further 
thinned, but our heroes and Whistle-Breeches still held 
their own. 

Cap was slated as first substitute catcher, and Pete was 
honored with a firm place on the Varsity as shortstop. 
But with Bill it was different Mersfeld held his old posi- 
tion, and there was no denying that he had a good arm. 

Still, when Bill got a chance to show what he could do 
he opened the eyes of the coach and captain. 

"If we ever need to take Mersfeld out there's a chap 
who can fill the box to perfection," declared Mr. Windam, 
"I almost wish we could play him regularly." 

"But he's only a Fresh," objected the captain, "and if 
we put the three Smith boys on the team, itil be said we 
are trying to make a family afihir of it" 

"Can't help it — ^we want to win." 
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And; as the days went on the Smith boys farther 
demonstrated their abilities. Practice was now held regu- 
larly and there were games between the Varsity and scrub 
nines. Bill pitching on the latter team. His curves were 
a source of wonder and delight to his team mates, and 
chagrin to his opponents, and on one occasion, when they 
did not get a hit off him in five innings, the coach shook 
his head in doubt. 

*T, don't know about it," he murmured. ''If he keeps on 
improving as he has he'll displace Mersfeld." 

''Nonsense !" said the captain easily. 

It was one afternoon toward the close of a practice game, 
when the scrub was one run ahead, and the coach was 
exhorting the Varsity lads to "perk up," and put some 
ginger into the contest. Bill was in the box, and had 
been doing some excellent work for the scrub when Gray- 
don, of the Varsity, came up to the bat. 

''Now's a chance to strike me out!" he called good- 
naturedly. "If you don't I'm going to make a home run." 

"Then you'd better go sit down now," replied Bill, as 
he wound up for a swift out. It went from his hand with 
a speedy whizz, and the batter caught it squarely on his 
stick. There was a resounding whack, and the ball came 
straight for Bill, at about the level of his head. 

He put up his hands for it, instinctively, but so swift 
was the horsehide sphere traveling that it broke through 
and hit him on the head, just over the left eye. He 
dropped like a stone, and Oraydon, tossing aside his bat, 
raced for the fallen lad. 

''By Jove old man I" he cried contritely, all thoughts of 
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the game forgotten. 'Tm sorry for that Wow I But 
that's a nasty bump !" 

Poor Bill was lying in Graydon's arms, unconscionSy 
while a big lump was swelling up on the pitcher's head. 

''Some water 1" cried Graydon, and they brought the 
pail. Pete and Gap hastened up, as did Mr. Windam. 

' * Now don't cut off all the air, ' ' said the coach. ' * Har- 
ris, perhaps you'd better ask Dr. Blasdell to step down,'' 
there being a physician on the school's staff of teachers. 

But Bill opened his eyes as the cold water trickled 
down his face, and murmured : 

"I'm — I'm all right, I'm not hurt — ^just a little dizzy.'* 

''Take it easy, old man," advised the coach. ''A little 
more water. Here, Snyder, mix a little of that aromatic 
spirits of ammonia. You'll find the bottle in my valise," 
for Mr. Windam kept a few simple remedies in readiness 
for first aid to the injured. 

Soon Bill was much better, and there was no need for 
the services of Dr. Blasdell, who came hurrying down at 
the summons. He found that there was no apparent in* 
jury to Bill's skull, and the plucky pitcher wanted to go 
on with the game, but they would not hear of it, and put 
another man in, while our hero was taken to his room to 
lie down. The Varsity won the game, but took little 
credit for it, and when the contest was over there were 
many inquiries for Bill. 

''Well, how do you feel?" asked Pete the next day, as 
his brother got up and looked in the glass at the strip of 
plaster over the big bump, for the skin was broken. 

"I feel as though I tried to stop a tazicab with my 
head. Dizzy, you know. But I guess it will pass over." 
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He felt much' better as the day passed^ and wanted to 
get into practice that afternoon, but the coach would not 
let him. 

However, on the following afternoon. Bill insisted so 
strenuously that he was allowed to get into a imiform, 
and take his place on the diamond. There was no gam^ 
but he and Cap did some work together. 

The first few balls Bill pitched went a bit wild, and 
his brother did not pay much attention to them, but when, 
after he had delivered about the seventh one, and it went 
wide of the plate. Cap called: 

"Get 'em over. Bill. They're a bit too far out'' 

''Too wide! What's the matter? That cut off as big 
a comer of the plate as you'd want." 

''What? It was four inches out." 

"Nonsense!" exclaimed BilL "You can't see straight. 
Here, how's this?" 

The ball shot from his hand, but Bill had to step some 
distance out to gather it into his big mitt. 

"Worser and worser," he said with a smile. "Guess 
your vacation didn't do you any good." 

"Say, whafs the matter?" demanded Bill somewhat 
peevishly. "I'm getting those over all right." 

"Then there's something, the matter with your eyes," 
declared his brother seriously, and he looked anxiously at 
the younger lad. 

"Watch this !" caUed Bill. 

He threw very carefully but he seemed to lose control 
of the ball, which ability was one of his best features. 
It again went wide, and Cap had to reach out for the 
sphere. 
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The catcher shook his head. 

"How are your eyes. Bill?'* he asked kindly, walking 
toward his brother. "Maybe the jar they got when yon 
were hit, sort of put them on the blink for a few days. 
Don't you think so?*' 

"I don't see how it could be. Just try a few more." 

They did, but Cap only shook his head. Other players 
were noticing something wrong, and as soon as Cap saw 
this he called the practice off. 

*TVe've had enough for to-day," he declared, as though 
it was of no consequence, but Bill knew that his brother's 
light tone covered a deeper meaning. There was a vague 
alarm in the heart of the lad who aspired to be the Var- 
sity pitcher. 

Was his eyesight going back on him? Was he losing 
his control? What ailed him? 

He hardly dared answer, yet he resolved to put it to the 
test soon. 

"My head does feel a little queer," he admitted to him- 
self, and much against his will. "And my eyes — ^my eyes 
— I wonder if there can be anything wrong?" and he 
walked moodily off the diamond, while Cap and Pete 
gazed apprehensively after him. 



CHAPTEB X 



THE DOCTOB's verdict 



'^Maybb if yon take a few days' rest youll be all right, 
Billy'' Buggeflted Pete a little later, when the biothera 
were in their connecting rooms. 

**Thaf B it," agreed Cap eagerly. "A rest will do you 
good, Bill, and then youll be in shape for the try-out just 
before the first league game. Take a good rest" 

*Tm not tired," protested Bill who sat in a comer 
nervously fingering his pitching glove. ''Why should I 
need a rest?" He asked the question fiercely as though 
there was some disgrace attached to it. 

"But your eyes," said Cap. 'TTou know you're off in 
your pitching." 

*T*haf 8 right — I did rotten to-day, and if I'd been in 
a game they'd have knocked me out of the box. But 111 
be all right in a few days more. That lump is still as sore 
as the mischief," and he tenderly felt of the place where 
the batted ball had hit him. 

''And if you don't get all right?" asked Cap softly. 

"Then 111 see a doctor!" exclaimed Bill with energy. 
'Tm not going to lose a chance to pitch on the Varsity* 
this season, and I believe I will have a chance. I've been 
watching Mersfeld, and he's not such a wonder." 

"I don't think anything of him," admitted Cap. 
"I've caught for him in a couple of practice games, and 
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he hasn't half your speedy though he has some nice 
curves, and a good control. I don't believe he'd last 
through a hard game." 

"Oh, we'll fix Bill up, and have him on the Varsity 
yet," declared Pete easily. He could afford to speak thus 
for he was sure of his own position at short, and Cap had 
at least a tentative promise of being behind the bat in 
a number of the big games that would soon be played. 

The brothers talked over the situation, and then fell 
to studying, with more or less energy, until intermpted 
by the entrance of Whistle-Breeches and Dick, or 
"Roundy," Lawson, the genial senior having gotten into 
the habit lately of calling on his neighbors. 

*TVTiat's wrong?" demanded Whistle-Breeches as he no- 
ticed Bill's rather dejected attitude. 

"Oh, I'm on the blink. Can't see to throw straight," 
and then the story, which was already known to several in 
the school, was told. 

"I'll tell you what it is," began Lawson, and his words 
were carefully listened to, as befitted a Senior. "You 
want to see a doctor. Bill." 

"You mean Doc. Blasdell?" 

"No, he's all right for a pain on your insides, but I 
mean an eye doctor — ^an oculist. I know a good one. 
I had trouble with my eyes once, and I went to him. He 
can fix you up. Maybe there's a little strain which some 
medicine will cure. Why don't you go to see him?" 

"I believe I will. It's tough to be knocked out before 
the season starts. Ill go to-morrow." 

Then they fell to talking of the baseball prospects, 
how this player was making out at first, another in 
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the field, what the chanoes were for good batters, the 
prospects of Westfield holding the pennant, and kindred 
matters. 

All the while Bill sat in a darkened comer, for Lawson 
had insisted on this since his advent into the room, say- 
ing that darkness was good for weak eyes. And poor Bill 
fingered his pitching glove, wondering if he would ever 
get back into the box again. Cap was straightening a 
bent wire in his mask and Pete was re-winding some tape 
on a favorite bat that always opened at the split every 
time he used it. But he could not bring himself to throw 
it away. 

'^Mind now," stipulated Lawson, as he and Whistle- 
Breeches took their leave, '^you see that eye man to-mor- 
row." 

And Bill promised. 

They went to the oculist's together. Cap and Bill, and 
the pitcher was put through a number of tests. He sat 
and looked at candles, while the medical man put a lens 
in front of the lights, and turned the glass sideways to 
make the single image develop into two. Then when Bill 
admitted that the two ligbts were not on the same level 
(as they should have been to one of normal vision) the 
oculist shook his head doubtfully. 

Next he looked through the eye away into the 
back of Bill's head, with a queerly constructed instru- 
ment, and reflected glaring lights into the lad's orbs until 
he blinked in pain. Beading cards of different size type, 
taking a stick, and trying to impale a series of concentric 
circles, first with his left eye closed and then with the 
right one shut, ended the test. 
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'^ell/' announced the oculist at length, ''if s not as 
bad as it might be. Your left eye is considerably out of 
focus, and I should say it was caused by some pressure 
on the optic nerve — ^possibly the result of that blow with 
the ball/' 

''But what can be done about it?'* demanded Bill with 
a note of despair in his voice. 

"Well, nothing much. In time it may readjust itself, 
and again — ^it may not.'' 

"Do you mean that I'll always be this way — not able 
to throw straight?" demanded the pitcher almost spring- 
ing up from his chair. 

"Easy now, old man," cautioned Cap in a low voice. 

"Won't I ever be able to throw straight again?" cried 
poor Bill. 

"I'm afraid not," answered the doctor, "Of course if 
the pressure on the nerve could be removed it would be 
possible, but that would take an operation, and I don't 
recommend it. In fact it might make matters worse. 
But it's not BO bad. It will cause you no annoyance." 

"No annoyance ?" 

"Not a bit You can see as well as ever. You can 
read, write, walk about, in fact only in matters requiring 
a critical judge of distance will you be at all hampered." 

"But that's just it 1" cried Bill. "I need to be a judge 
of distance if I'm going to pitch on the team." 

"I'm sorry, but you can't pitch any more," was the 
doctor's verdict, and to Bill, who like his brothers had 
his whole soul wrapped up in baseball, the words sounded 
like a doom. 

"Not pitch any more?" repeated Bill dully. 
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''Not until that nerve pressure is removed/' was the 
answer, ''and I adviae against any operation for that. 
I can fit you with a pair of glasses that will take off any 
strain when you are reading, and that's all you need. 
But you can't pitch — ^that is if you have to be accurate.'' 

"And that's just what I have to be/' murmured Bill. 
"Not pitch any more— not pitch any more/' and he 
covered his eyes with his hand, and swayed uncertainly. 

"There — ^there old man!" spoke Cap, a trifle hoarsely^ 
for he was much affected by the way his brother had 
taken the blow that had fallen. "Maybe it won't be as 
bad aa it seems. Tou may get better." 

Bill shook his head despondently. 

"Come on," he said to his brother. "I — ^111 come back 
for the reading glasses later, doctor. I — ^I don't just feel 
like it now/' and Cap linked his arm in that of Bill's and 
led him away, the footsteps seeming to recite mockingly 
over and over again, like some death knell. 

"You can't — ^pitch — any — morel You can't — ^pitcb-* 
any— more 1" 



CHAPTER XI 



KBETING AN OLD FHIEND 



Foe flome time after leaving the doctor's office neither 
Gap nor Bill spoke. The latter stumbled along, his mind 
filled with gloomy thoughts, and as for Cap he was won- 
dering what he could say to take the pain from his 
brother's heart. Wisely he concluded that he could say 
nothing. At length Bill spoke. 

'^Well, what do you think of it?'* he asked. 

"It might be worse," replied Cap, as cheerfully as he 
could. 

^'WoTBeV Bill laughed mirthlessly. "I don't sec it." 

"Why you might be blind, or not able to see to read 
or get about without wearing goggles and using a cane. As 
it is you only needed specs to read with. And maybe the 
nerve will get well of itself." 

"Yes, after the season is over, and I lose all chance 
of playing on the Varsity. I tell you I want to pitch. 
Cap. That's one reason why we picked out Westfield, — 
because of the good nines they have here." 

"I know it; but what's to be done? If you can't con- 
trol the balls, and place them where they ought to be, 
you know — ^" 

'TTes, I know how it is," and he spoke bitterly. "I'd 
be of no use in the box. Well, I s'pose there's no help 
for it," and Bill picked up a round stone, and threw it 
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at a telegraph pole. He missed it by a foot^ though 
usaally he was a good shot. He laughed mirthlessly, and 
turning to Cap said: *'See how it is?" 

'^Ohy well, don't take it so hard. That was a nasty 
blow you got, and the effects may be a long time wearing 
away. But I'm sure you'll be all right next season, if 
you're not this." 

''But a whole season off the diamond!" gasped Bill in 
dismay. 

"Oh, you don't need to get off. Maybe Windam will 
play you in the outfield. You can catch; can't you?" 

"Yes, but I want to be in the box. However if I can't 
— ^I can't," and seeing that he was causing Cap pain by 
his manner. Bill tried to assume a more cheerful air. 

"Qraydon will be cut up over it," said the elder lad, 
referring to the player whose batted ball had been re- 
ponsible for Bill's mishap. 

"It wasn't his fault," declared the pitcher. "I ought 
to have known better than to try to stop it at such close 
range. It was going like a bullet. I should have passed 
it." 

'TTou couldn't — and be a Smith boy," exclaimed Cap 
with a laugh, '^e'd take a chance on anything in the 
shape of a ball, I guess." 

*TVell, 111 go back in a couple of days, and get the 
reading glasses, and maybe they'll help some," decided 
Bill, as they walked on. They were nearing the college, 
the many buildings of which could be seen in the dis- 
tance above the trees, the red tiled roofs making a pretty 
picture seen through the green foliage. 

'*Hello, something's going on!" exclaimed Cap, as 
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they swung into the main road that led np to the grounda. 
**Look at the crowd/* 

^'Baseball game?" suggested Bill. 

'^No^ they're away this side of the diamond. There's 
some sort of a wagon there — a Gypsy yan, I guess. 
Maybe some of the fellows are having their fortunes 
told. Come on, we'll get in the game, and have some 
fun.'' 

'Q{aybe it's an ambulance, and some one is hurt." 

^Oet out! They don't have ambulances around here." 

The brothers increased their pace, and as they neared 
the vehicle something vaguely familiar about it attracted 
the attention of Bill and Cap. They looked at each 
other. 

^'It can't be him I" exclaimed Bill. 

''It looks like his rig, though," assented Cap. ''But 
ifs painted a different color. I wonder — ?" 

"Hark I" cautioned his brother. 

They were close to the throng of students now, but 
could only see the top of the wagon, which was a covered 
one. A voice could be heard droning away like this: 

"Young gentlemen, it is one of the greatest pleasures 
of my life to speak to students — ^to persons of learning, 
in which class I am so fortunate as to count myself, 
though in an humble capacity. Learning, I may say, ex- 
tends even to the noble steed which draws my equipage, 
whose cognomen is, I may say derived from — ^ 

"Thafs all right, old sport, whafs the horse called?" 
demanded one of the students, with a laugh. 

"Yes, get down to business," added another. 

"Bight you are, young gentlemen," admitted the 
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to and fro, and seemed to take bnt a mild interest in the 
matter under discussion. Probably he was used to it. 

''Now who wants a bottle of this wonderful remedy?'' 
went on the man. ''The regular price is one dollar, but to 
introduce it among gentlemen of learning I am selling it 
for the small sum of twenty-five cents — ^a quarter — ^and it 
would be cheap at half the price. Or, if you have no imme- 
diate need for this, let me introduce to your favorable con- 
fiideration and notice, my Bapid Bobust Besolute Sesolvent, 
which is a cake of soap guaranteed to take out stains 
on linen, silk, wool, cotton, velvet, calico and satin, the skin 
of the hands or face, from wall paper, newspaper, writing 
paper or wrapping paper. Positively nothing like it 
known to science. 

"Or, if you care not for these, I have others. My Spot- 
less Saponifier is a soap worthy to be used by all the gods 
that on Olympus dwell, and it sells for only ten cents a 
cake. An' you like that not, let me introduce to your po- 
lite and favorable consideration my Supremely Sterling 
Silver Shiner. Nothing like it known for cleaning silver, 
gold, brass, copper, pewter, iron, lead, bell-metal, watch 
chains, baseball bats, and gloves, and for brightening up a 
dull intellect it has no equal, though I despair of selling 
any for that purpose when I gaze on the bright, smiling 
and intelligent faces before me." 

There was a mocking groan from the students at this, 
and some more laughter. 

''And now,'' went on the vendor, "who will be the first 
to purchase some of my Peerless Permanent Pain Prevent- 
ative, my Rapid Bobust Besolute Besolvent, my Spotless 
Saponifier or the Supremely Sterling Silver Shiner? Wh& 
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will be the first?'' and the man, who was as gandily attired 
as his wagon was painted, advanced into the crowd. 

There was a moment of hesitation, and then Cap, Bill 
and Pete, who were standing together, exchanging queer 
glances, heard Bondy Guilder say in a low voice to some of 
his particular cronies in the sporting set : 

''I say, fellows, lef s have some fun. Let's upset his 
old apple cart, and spill his Pain Killer and other stuff. 
He has nerve, trying to do business so near the school. 
There ought to be a rule to keep these peddlers away. 
Lef s make a rough house for him." 

^'Surel Gk> ahead I We're with youl" agreed several 
''Come on, we'll all make a rush together." 

Cap and his brothers heard. They looked at each other 
and nodded. 

''Here you are, young gentlemen I Here you are I" the 
voice of the v^dor was murmuring. 'Tou have listened 
with gratifying attention to the patter of Professor The- 
ophilus Clatter, and now you may buy his wares. You 
need not beware of the wares of Theophilus Clatter!" he 
declaimed in a sing-song voice. 

''That's him 1" exclaimed Pete. 

"Of course," agreed Bill. 

"And they're going to make a rough house for him," 
added Cap. "Shall we stand for it?" he asked in a low 
voice. 

"How are we going to stop them?" demanded Bill. 

''If we say he's a friend of ours I think they'll pass it 



up." 



i€ 



Acknowledge him as our friend before this crowd— 
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tdl how we trETded with him and sold patent medidneSy" 
asked Pete. 'They'd laug^ at na!" 

''What of itr inquired Cap indignanUy. Tiofesaor 
Clatter helped ns when we were in a hole, after we^d run 
away from home. Ifa up to na to help him now. Fm 
going to stand up for him. If the boys get going the/II 
demolish the wagon^ and eveiything in it We can't have 
that" 

'^I goesB not," agreed Pete and Bill in low tones. 

''Come on thai," suggested their elder brother, edging 
his way through the throng. 

The plan proposed by the rich bully had taken the fancy 
of his fellows. The word was passed around and the stu- 
dents got ready for a rush that would overturn the wagon. 
Already they were jostling the professor who was aware 
of a change in the temper of the students. He looked 
around uneasily, and glanced back at his wagon. Quite a 
throng was now between him and the vehicle. He turned 
to retreat, vaguely alarmed, but found himself cut off. 

"My Bapid Bobust Resolute Besolvent," he was saying, 
"is guaranteed to—" 

"Come on now, fellows, over with the wagon!" cried 
Guilder. "Altogether, with a rush 1 Make a rough house I 
This faker has no business here I" 

The rush started but before it could get under way. 
Cap, Pete and Bill Smith had sprung up on the steps that 
were let down from the back of the vehicle. They stood 
together looking over the crowd of their fellow students. 

"Hold on I" cried Cap calmly, raising his hand for silence. 

**What's up?" demanded Bondy with a sneer. 
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Professor Clatter^ with a look of wonder on his face was 
staring at the three Smith boys. 

''No rough house here/^ said Gap determinedly, noting 
with relief that nearly every one in the crowd was a Fresh- 
man. Had they been Sophomores, Juniors or Seniors he 
would hardly have dared take the stand he did. 

"No rough house? Why not?*' demanded the rich lad. 
'*Why can't we have some fun with this fellow?" 

"Because/' went on Gap resolutely, and no one knew 
what an effort it was to make the announcement in an exclu- 
sive crowd of students, "this man is a friend of my brothers 
and myself. If you're going to make trouble for him, 
you've got to reckon on us," and Gap standing there, vrith 
his brothers beside him, looked sturdy enough to put up a 
pretty good argument. 

"Your friend?" sneered Bondy. 

"Our friend," repeated Gap calmly. "So you'll please 
pass him up, as a matter of class courtesy." 

It was an appeal that could not well be denied. 

"Listen to Professor Gutter's friend!" cried several of 
Bondy's cronies. 

"Proud to acknowledge it," put in Bill in drawling tones, 
"and so would you, if you knew the story." 

Professor Glatter was still staring at the three lads on 
the steps of his wagon. 

"The Smith boys! The Smith boys!" he murmured. 
"I'd never have believed it. Whoa, Pactolus! We have 
unexpected allies," and he made his way through the 
crowd of wondering students to where our three heroes 
waited for him on the wagon steps. 
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Standing there, facing their fellow students who were 
gathered in a mocking crowd about the medicine wagon. 
Cap, Bill and Pete hardly knew how to begin, nor what 
to talk about after they had started. 

**Do you mean to say you're going to stick up for — for 
this person t" demanded Bondy, and he put all the scorn 
of which he was capable into the words. 

''We certainly do," declared Cap firmly. *'If youll let 
us explain, weTl — ^^ 

^'Toung gentlemen, permit me,'* broke in the voice of 
Professor Clatter. "I believe I can — ** 

''No more of your patent medicine jargon !" interrupted 
some of Guilder's cronies, "We've had enough." 

"I wasn't going to speak of my wares," said the vendor 
simply. "I hope you will give me credit for knowing how 
to deal with gentlemen — when I see them." 

There was a laug)i at this, and the Professor knew he 
had at least some of his audience with him. 

"I was going to ask my friends, the Smith boys, to allow 
me to make the explanation," Mr. Clatter went on. "I 
believe I can give all the facts necessary." 

He looked at Cap, who nodded an assent. Then, mount- 
ing the steps beside the lads, the vendor of the Peerless 
Permanent Pain Preventative and the various other nos* 
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trams, told simply, but effectively, how, one morning, ha 
had met our three heroes as they were fleeing from home, 
under the mistaken notion that they were to be tarred and 
feathered. Mr. Clatter related how he had provided them 
with breakfast from his wagon, how they had traveled 
about with him, selling his goods, taking part in a sort of 
minstrel show, all as related in the first volume of this 
series. 

^^And when I was arrested for innocently practicing 
palmistry, in an effort to locate a man who had robbed their 
father, these boys kept on with the business alone, and 
made money enough to pay my fine," said the professor. 
^I can never thank them enough for what they did, and 
now they have more than ever put me in their debt by 
standing up in this friendly fashion for me when — ^well, 
I know you young gentlemen love fun, but this wagon and 
stock is all I have in the world," he concluded simply, and 
there was a break in his voice. 

For a moment there was silence, and then the story, which 
the professor told much more dramatically than either of 
our heroes could have presented it, had its effect. 

"By Jove! That was no end of a lark I" exclaimed 
Boundy Lawson. *^I wish I could travel around like that, 
and eat when I pleased." 

"That was richr declared Whistle-Breeches Anderson. 
**Why didn't you ever tell us that, Cap ?" he demanded. 

"I never thought you fellows would care about hearing 
it. But now, boys, do you blame us for sticking up for 
Mr. Clatter?" 

"Not a bit of it I" came in an emphatic chorus. ^Tou're 
all right, professor I" 
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^ass out some of that Bapid Besolute BesoWent T 
**1 waat some of that Spotless Soap T' 
^Me for the Fain Killer. I ate too much dinner P 
^A little silver polish will about suit me I'' 
The students were clamoring for the wares, now, and the 
vendor, who had shaken hands with our heroes, and whis- 
pered to them how grateful he was, began passing out his 
goods. Whether the students really wanted it, or only 
bought out of sympathy, or because of a class spirit, mat- 
tered little as long as he sold the articles, and the professor 
did a thriving trade. 

''Come on," disgustedly called the rich lad to the cronies 
in his own particular set, ''I might have known better than 
to come to Westfield. I was warned that a number of 
common persons attended it, and now I'm sure of it I 
shall write father and have him withdraw me at once/' 

''Why don't you withdraw yourself, and save daddy the 
trouble?" asked Whistle-Breeches as the rich lad passed 
on amid his chums, with a sneer on his face. 

All danger to the professor's wagon was now over, and 
he at once made friends among the students, for he was a 
man who had traveled much, and his ways, while suiting his 
particular business, were genial and kindly when once you 
knew him, though at first they might seem bombastic and 
uncultured. He knew how to gain the attention of an 
audience. 

"Well, if s a real pleasure to see you boys again," went 
on the professor when the desire of the crowd for his wares 
had been satisfied, and when most of the students had 
strolled away. "And so you are attending school hereP 
Well, what has happened since last we met?" 
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'^ts/' declared Cap, and he proceeded to tell the main 
facts. 

''Are you still traveling about in the same way?'' asked 
Fete. 

"Yes, but I don't do any more palmistry. If s too risky. 
But what's the matter with you. Bill? You don't seem 
well." 

''Got hit with a ball," explained the lad, touching the 
place where there was still a lump on his head. 

"Too bad, but you'll soon be over it. Pactolus once 
kicked me, and it was a week before the swelling went 
down." 

"The swelling is the least part of it," spoke Bill gloom- 
ily, and Pete, who had not yet heard of the result of the 
visit to the oculist, looked in alarm at his brother's tone. 

"What's the trouble?" inquired Mr. Clatter. "Perhaps 
some of my pain killer will help you. If s good stuff in 
spite of the way I sell it. I used to know something of 
medicine. Let me wrap you up a bottle for old times' 
sake." 

"No," answered Bill wearily, "it isn't the pain. But I 
can't pitch any more," and he told the whole story, sitting 
inside the wagon, which was equipped for living in Gypsy 
fashion, his brothers and the professor listening sympa* 
thetically. 

"Can't pitch; eh?" murmured Pete. "That's tough." 

"It sure is," declared Bill. "And I've got to wear glasses 
when I read. I might as well resign from the team right 
away." 

Professor Clatter looked critically at the lad who sat 
near him. Though it had been many years since the ven- 
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dor had played ball, he had not lost his love for the game, 
though he never belonged to a regular nine. But he ap- 
preciated what it meant to Bill. 

'HVhen do you get your reading glasses ?'' he asked 
casually. 

*'0h, Fm in no hurry to become a 'four-eyes/ '* replied 
Bill bitterly. '^I'll get them next week. Jove, but it's 
tough P and he shook his head. 

^^ell, we must be getting back/' said Cap, after a pause. 
'^Ve got some boning to do.*' 

'^Same here/' added Pete. But Bill got up in silence to 
follow his brothers. 

^^Can't you come and see me again?" asked Professor 
Clatter anxiously as his young friends descended the steps. 
'Tm going to stay in this neighborhood for some days and 
I'd like to talk over old times with you. Yes, Pactolus, 
I'm going to unharness you, and let you crop of the green 
herbage/' and he proceeded to release the horse from the 
shafts. "Pactolus and I understand each other/' he went 
on. '^At least he knows what I say to him, though I have 
not yet mastered his language. It takes Dean Swift for 
that." 

"Has he stumbled into the river of gold yet?" asked 
Cap. 

'^Not yet, but I look at every stream eagerly as we pass 
over or through it, when it is not too deep. Some Ajblj 
perhaps the sands will be golden," and the medicine man 
laughed gaily. ^But do come out and see me some night 
when you have a chance. Fm going to camp on the other 
side of town. Come out to-night, if you will. Ill prob- 
ably have an old friend there to greet you." 
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'TUTho?'' asked Pete. 'TTot the flnunbless man?* 

'^No^ he^s safe in jail, I hope. But what would you say 
to Duodecimo Donaldby?'* 

^'The weather prophet ?'' asked Bill, with a show of 
interest. 

"The same," answered the professor, "though whether he 
is still engaged in making it rain, or whether he is doctor- 
ing horses I know not. He changes his occupation from 
day to day, and from night to night, like the phases of the 
moon, but I expect him.'' 

'Then we'll come," decided Cap earnestly. "I should 
like to see him again. Dear old Daodecimol He was a 
queer chap." 

"And he hasn't changed any," was the professor's opinion. 
**Well, I shall expect you then. Bemember, on the other 
side of town. Now can't I give you some soap, or pain 
killer or— or something?" 

He seemed so eager about it that they did accept a 
bottle of the pain killer, which was excellent for sprains. 
Then they took their leave, promising to come back that 
night. 

"I expect to do a little business early in the evening so 
if I am clattering when you arrive, just wait in the crowd 
for me. I still do some singing and banjo playing to draw 
a throng. I don't s'pose you boys would like a try at your 
old job?" and he laughed heartily. 

"I'm afraid it would hardly be in keeping with our char- 
acters as students at Westfield," said Pete. "But say, if 
youll stay around here long enough maybe we can get the 
glee club to do a stunt for you." 

'Tliat would be asking too much," declared the genial 
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professor, with a wave of his fat hand on which still 
sparkled the diamond ring. ''Well, farewell until the 
shades of night do fall/' 

'The same old professor/' remarked Gap, as he and his 
brothers strolled toward the school buildings. 

/Tes, Fm glad we could help him — ^they would have put 
him on the blink for keeps/' said Pete earnestly if a bit 
slangily. 

Bill said nothing, but there were bitter thoughts in his 
heart as he walked on, and nothing his brothers could say 
or do served to cheer him. 

Meanwhile Professor Clatter, standing in the back room 
of his wagon, which was his house, his store, his sleeping 
apartment and his theatre of entertainment, watched the 
three boys. 

"Rne fellows," he murmured. "Ifs too bad about Bill. 
I wonder if I couldn't help him? He'll have to wear 
glasses — ^wear glasses and play ball — I wonder if it cotdd 
be done? I don't see why not, especially in the pitcher's 
box. Now I wonder if Duodecimo will be on hand? 

''If he comes I have a plan to propose to him ! Jove, I 
don't see why it wouldn't work. If he hasn't forgotten all 
he used to know about eyes it ought to I 111 chance it, 
anyhow. Tes, that's what I'll do. Maybe I can fix up a 
scheme so that Bill can pitch on the Varsity team after alL 
I'd like to. Yes, 111 propose it to Duodecimo, and see 
what he says," and, filled with pleasant anticipations about 
his plan. Professor Clatter proceeded to get his simplt 
meal on the little oil stove he carried in his wagon. 

''What ho! Mercuriol" he cried, clapping hia hands. 
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^'Come^ base variety set out the magic table, for I am an 
hungered and would'st dine P' 

And then, having given his orders to his menial, Mr. 
Clatter, highly pleased, proceeded to cany them out him* 
self. 



CHAPTER 



■ax IS HDCSELP A6AIK 



'ITeix, are joa coming?' asked Pete of Bill as he tossed 
into a oomer of his study one of a pile of books over which 
he had been doing more or less ''boning'' in the last houn 

^'Coming where?" 

•'Over to see Professor Clatter. Cap*s ready/* 

''Oh— I don't know." Bill spoke listlessly. Re had 
been trying to study bat a curious watery mist came into 
his eyesy and, try as he did to brush it away» tl\e Aim 
seemed to return. The eye near the injured spot smarted 
and burned. 

"Come ahead," urged Cap, entering his brothor*s niom 
at that moment. "Whistle-Breeches wants to go and s^o 
the performance." 

"All right, you fellows go, and 1*11 stay here. I don*t 
care much about it." 

Cap winked at Pete. They understood BilPs do^pond- 
ency, and were determined to get him out of the slotigli o( 
it. 

"Oh, it'll be sport— like old timeB," urged Cap. "Tho 
professor will do his singing and banjo act, and Tvo a good 
notion to get up on the platform and show Whiiitlo* 
Breeches how we used to earn our board and lodging." 

"Better not» Bondy might spot us and there^d bo a fao« 
nlty row. He'd be just mean enough to squeal But 
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come on^ Bill. The professor expects us. Say, remember 
the time after he got nabbed, and we tried to take the spot 
out of the man's yest^ and it tamed green, red, yellow and 
a few other colors? Bemember that. Cap?" 

'^I should say I didT' exclaimed John Smith. ^'I 
thought sure it was all up with us,'' and he laughed heart- 
ily. A smile came oyer Bill's gloomy face. Fete saw it 
and nudged his brother. 

'^ell see the rain-maker again," went on Pete. '%t- 
ter come. Bill. Don't worry about your eyes, and pitching 
and all that Maybe it will come out right" 

*'Yes, if s easy enough for you fellows to talk, for 
you can play ball, but — Oh well, what's the use of kicking. 
I s'pose m get in form again for next year," and with 
rather a bitter laugh Bill prepared to follow his brothers. 

As they had been on their good behavior of late, and aa 
there was such a competition for places on the ball team, 
it was decided that they should get permission to make 
a trip to the village instead of trying to run the guard. 

'^I'm not hankering to have the proctor's scouts nab me," 
explained Gap, ''and I guess we can get a pass all right if 
we put it up to Nibsy good and strong," the aforesaid proc- 
tor who rejoiced in the appelation Alexander McNibbs being 
thus designated. 

They obtained permission easily, though the proctor 
looked at them rather sharply, and Fete wondered if he 
recognized in him and his brothers the lads who had, a few 
nights previous, wheeled a town sprinkling cart into the 
middle of the school inner court and left it there with an 
admonition printed on a big placard adorning it^ recom- 
mending that certain members of the sporting crowd get 
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aboard the water vehicle. But if the proctor knew any- 
thing he kept it to himself, and, a little later the three 
Smith boys, and Whifitle-Breeches were trudging toward 
town. 

They saw the glare of the gasolene torches on the pro- 
fessor's wagon before they heard his voice, but it was not 
long ere they recognized his resonant tones calling out the 
merits of his Bapid Bobust Besolute Besolvent and other 
wares. 

There was a large throng about the wagon, and business 
was good. The professor, looking over the heads of hia 
audience recognized our heroes, and nodded to them pleas- 
^^^Jf yet never ceasing his 'Spatter.'' Between the sale 
of his remedies and soap, he rendered several ballads accom- 
panying himself on the banjo. 

''It sure does remind me of old times I" exclaimed Pete, 
humming the chorus of the song the professor was singing. 

''Cut it out I" advised Gap hastily. 

Bill was not very talkative, but Whistle-Breeches enjoyed 
the affair immensely, and was greatly interested in what 
Professor Clatter called his "patter.'' 

"We ought to get him to some of our class rackets," 
said Donald. "He'd. be no end of a lark." 

"I guess he doesn't stay in this part of the country long 
— ^nor, in fact anywhere more than a couple of nights," 
replied Pete, and, as he spoke he looked beyond the gaudily 
decorated vehicle of the medicine vendor and caught a 
glimpse of another wagon drawn alongside the road. It 
was one with something like a three inch quick-firing gun 
projecting from the covered top, and Pete whispered to his 
brothers : 
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'There's Ihiodecimo Donaldby'a rig if Tve got my eye- 
eight left. I wonder if he's shooting rain-making bombs 
for a living now, or curing sick horses?'* 

''We'll soon know," said Cap. "The professor is nearly 
through." 

The crowd having exhausted the entertaining features of 
the medicine man's little effort, and the sale of the reme- 
dies and soaps being about at an end, Mr. Clatter an- 
nounced that he was through for the evening. The people 
began to disperse, and soon Cap, with his two brothers and 
Whistle-Breeches were seated inside the snug little wagon, 
enjoying a cup of tea and some cakes which the professor 
set before them. 

"I'm glad you boys came," he said, as he looked in the 
tiny teapot to see how much of the beverage remained. 
"I want to have a talk with you — ^but hold on, I was al- 
most forgetting an old friend." 

He stepped to the window of his vehicle, poked out his 
head, and gave a call which was at once answered. Pres- 
ently some one was heard approaching, and, as the door 
opened the head of the character known to our friends as 
the "rainmaker," was thrust inside. 

"Welcome to the Smith boys !" he called. 

"Enter !" invited Mr. Clatter. 

"Yes, come in and talk over old times, Mr. Donaldby,'* 
added Pete. 

"Hushl Not that name!" exclaimed the weather 
prophet, with a warning finger laid athwart his lips. "Not 
that name or by a shattered cirrus-nimbus cloud you'll have 
the authorities about my ears I" 

"How about Mirthrandes Hendershot?" asked Cap. 
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«^o— no! Not thatl Not that! SptTin, nog bone 
and blind staggers are things of the past I dare not un- 
dertake to core any more horaea." 

^Just what are yon doing?^ asked Pete, as the former 
weather prophet entered and took a low stooL 

'^Ahy now we are coming to it/* was the answer with a 
emile. '^ the first place my name — how does Tithonna 
Somnns strike yon?^ 

'^An odd combination/' remarked Cap, recalling the one 
ancient god who was turned into a grasshopper, and the 
other who symbolized sleep. 

''Odd, and so much the better/' went on Mr. Somnus. 
*T[t typifies my calling/' 

"Which might be — ?'' asked Bill suggestiTcly. 

''Which might be almost anything, and nothing, and 
which, at times is neither or both, bnt which at present is 
that of astronomer ordinary. That is my present occupa- 
tion. I go about the country initiating the farmers and 
country folk into the mysteries of the heavens. In fact I 
jump about from place to place, hence the name Tithonus. 
I jump while others sleep, and show the stars which only 
come out at slumber-time — Whence the name, Somnus. Is 
it dear?" 

'Terfectly so," answered Whistle-Breeches, who thought 
the astronomer a most delightful character. 

"And so you are showing the stars and moon?'' asked 
Pete. 

"On all except cloudy nights," was the reply. "I find 
it pays well. Only misfortune seems to follow me. The 
other night when there was a most delightful moon, I had 
trained my telescope on it, and was admitting the populact 
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to the Tiew at so much per 'pop' as it were. I could not 
understand the murmurs of indignation that arose from 
some of the gazers, nor the expressions of wonder from 
others, until taking a look myself, I saw a strange and 
weird countenance peering at me from the end of the tele- 
scope. I had been describing the mountains of the moon, 
but lo I they turned out to be the whiskers and eyes of my 
pet cat Scratch, who, perched upon the roof of my wagon, 
was calmly gazing down through the object lens/' 

"A cat!" cried Cap. "No wonder the people couldn't 
understand what they saw." 

''And so I was in ill-repute," continued the astronomer 
gloomily, "and had to travel on. Then it was cloudy to- 
night so I can do no trade. But enough of this, tell me 
of yourselves," which the boys proceeded to do. 

The talk worked around to Bill's misfortune, and as soon 
as this topic was reached Professor Clatter, who had hith- 
erto been talking but little, evidenced a sudden interest. 

"Now it is my turn to say something," he said. "I 
asked you boys to come here for a purpose, and the purpose 
was connected with my friend Duodecimo— I beg your 
pardon, Tithonus Somnus. In the first place, Tithy, which 
I will call you for short, in the first place, Tithy, have you* 
forgotten what you used to know about spectacles ?" 

"Spectacles? No," was the reply. "But what in the 
world has that to do with baseball, and the fact that Bill 
will have to give up pitching?" 

"FIl get to that in time," replied the professor. "You 
used to go about the country fitting people with glasses, 
did you not, Tithy?" 

"I did, until they passed a law requiring one to main- 
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tain a fixed residence if he would practice as an oculist, 
and then I became a weather prophet, a rain-maker, a horse 
doctor and other professional men in turn/' 

'^Exactly/' said the professor. ''And am I right in 
thinking that you still have your eye-testing apparatus with 
you, and also some of the spectacle lens?'' 

''You are. In fact I have made a small telescope of 
flome of my glasses. You may not think so,"^ he went on, 
turning to the lads, "but I received a fine medical educa- 
tion, and I specialized in eyes. I was once considered a 
good oculist, but love of a roving life precluded me prac- 
ticing with success. Still I have not forgotten my knowl- 
edge." 

"I thought not!" exclaimed Mr. Clatter with energy. 
"Thaf 8 why I asked the boys to come here to-night to 
meet you. I had a plan in mind, and I hope, with your 
aid, Tithy, to carry it out. 

"Bill, here, wants to pitch on the Varsity nine. He has 
a good chance, or, rather he had a good chance, until his 
unfortunate injury lost him a certain necessary control of 
the ball. Am I not right?" he asked, appealing to the 
youth in question. 

"Thaf s right," answered Bill, wondering what was going 
to happen. 

"Very well then. Now it seems that with the proper 
glasses the temporary defect in your vision would be cor* 
rected as far as reading was concerned; wouldn't it?" 

"Thaf 8 what the doctor said." 

"Correct again. Now then, if you can wear glasses to 
read with, why can't you wear them to play ball with?'^ 

"Play ball in glasses!" cried Bill. 
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*lt has been done," went on the professor easily. ''Of 
course it wotdd be rather hard for a catcher or a baseman 
to wear them^ with the necessity of having to catch balls 
thrown with great swiftness. But it's different with a 
pitcher. He practically only throws the ball, and it is 
returned to him easily. Glasses would not be a hindrance 
to you. In fact, in your case, they would be a help." 

"I — I never thought of wearing glasses and pitching," 
stammered Bill. 

''AH the more reason for thinking of it now. Here la 
my plan." 

The professor motioned for the boys and the astronomer 
to give dose attention. 

'TVe^l get Tithy here to give you a good examination," 
said Mr. Clatter, "and we'll have him make you a special 
pair of glasses. He'll put them in a strong frame, so they 
will set close to your face, and fasten on securely. They 
won't come off no matter how hard you run, and in fact 
you may not need them when you're at the bat. But you 
do need them to pitch with, and you're going to have them. 
Can you make an examination to-night, Tithy P' 

"Better than in daylight. I have all the instruments, 
and I think I could make the glasses." 

"Then if s all settled !" declared Mr. Clatter, as if that 
was all there was to it. "Come along, boys, well go over 
to the other palace car, and see what happens. Bill, you're 
going to pitch again, and if you don't make the Varsity 
it's your own fault I" 

The medicine man had rattled on at such a rate that the 
boys had hardly had a chance to speak. As for Bill hia 
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brain was in a whirl. He did not know whether or not to 
have any faith in what was proposed. 

'^Do yon reidly think it can be done?" he asked. 

"Of course it can T declared Mr. Clatter. 

*^ can make the glasses all right/' answered Mr.Som- 
nus with professional pride. 

'^ut conld I pitch with them on?*' asked Bill. 

**I don't see why not/* was Cap's opinion. 

*T7ouldn't the fellows laugh me off the diamond?" 

*Td like to see them do it I" exclaimed Whistle- 
Breeches fiercely. 

'^f you can't play, after you show that you can still 
pitch as good as before. Cap and I won't be on the team/' 
declared Pete with energy. 

"Oh, I'm not going to act that way about it/' spoke 
Billy but there was a more hopeful look on his face. 

A little later he was again being put through the eye- 
sight test. Mr. Somnus, as he preferred to be called, was 
in his element. He had a very good set of instruments, and 
he very soon demonstrated that he knew his business. 

"Ha ! Hum !" he exclaimed from time to time, as he made 
test after test, and jotted down the results of some calcu- 
lations on paper. "I find that you will have to have a 
very peculiar pair of lens/' he said, **I haven't them, but 
I can get them for you." 

"And will the defect in my eyes be corrected?" asked 
Bill eagerly. 

**You'll never know you had it," was the confident an- 
swer. "The injury was a peculiar one, involving, as the 
other doctor told you, one of the optic nerves. It may 
pass away at any time, but while it exists it must be cor- 
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rectecL Glasses will do it, and inside of a week I pre- 
dict that you will pitch as well as before. Shall I make 
the glasses?^' 

^TTesl" fairly shouted Bill. "I don't care what they 
cost/' 

The details were soon arranged. Mr. Somnus knew of 
an establishment where lens for glasses were ground, and 
he undertook to procure them for Bill. He would return 
with them in a few days, he said, and adjust them in a 
proper frame — ^a frame that would admit of rough play. 

''Then well see what happens,*' said Professor Clatter. 
''I have to travel on in the morning, but I'm coming back 
to see the test. I'm interested in this," and the honest, if 
somewhat eccentric character, clapped Bill heartily on the 
back. 

The pitcher's spirits had come back to him, and on the 
way back to the school that night he laughed and joked 
with his brothers as before. 

It seemed as if the time would never pass. Baseball 
practice was the order of the day now, and every afternoon 
the Westfield diamond was thronged with prospective mem- 
bers of the Varsity nine. Cap was more than ever assured 
of a place as catcher, Pete, as I have said, was the regular 
Shortstop, but poor Bill had to wait, and see his rival, 
Mersfeld, filling the box. 

*TBut keep up your spunk," Pete told his brother one 
afternoon, following a grueling practice. '^They're not half 
satisfied with Mersfeld, and if your glasses are any good at 
all youll have his place." 

"I don't want to put him out," said Bill. ''If I only 
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get a chance to play in some of the big gameB 111 be eat- 
i«fied." 

He refrained from pitching daring the time he was 
waitings and was excused from some of his studies until 
he had the reading glasses the town oculist made for him. 

Then, one day, came a note from the rain-maker stating 
that he and his wagon were in their former place, and that 
the ^all-glasses/' as Bill called them, were ready. 

''Now for the test!'' cried Mr. Somnus, as Bill, his 
brothers and Whistle-Breeches arrived at the improvised 
camp early one afternoon. Cap had brought his mask and 
glove and was to catch for his brother. 

**I hope my plan works," murmured Mr. Clatter. 

The special lenses which Mr. Somnus had had made were 
fitted into a strong, black rubber frame, and it set close to 
Bill's eyes. It gave him an odd appearance, but it waa 
just the thing for playing a game of ball. He had demon* 
strated that he could bat well without any glasses, so he 
would only have to be a ^'f oureyes," as he dubbed himself, 
in the pitching box. 

The glasses were put on. Bill took a ball, and walked 
ofE a short distance while Cap donned his mask and mitt. 

**Let her go I" he called to his brother, who was ^'winding 
up," in his usual fashion. A square stone had been laid 
down as a plate. 

There was an anxious moment among the little knot of 
spectators. Bill drew back his hand, worked his arm a 
couple of times, squinted through the glasses, and then 
with the speed of a miniature projectile, the ball left hia 
grip and sped toward Cap. 

''Biff I" That was the ball hitting the big mitt. 
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'^Strike T yelled Gap. ''It was over the plate as dean 
as a whistle, but it had a curve to it that would fool Hans 
Wagner himself! Good work, old manT' 

''Try another !'' called Bill, trying to keep his voice cooL 

Once more the ball went over the plate cleanly. 

''Striker called Gap again. 

"Are they aU right r asked Bill. 

"Bight as a trivet! Oh, Bill, you're yourself again!" 

There was a moisture in the pitcher's eyes, but the odd 
glasses concealed his tears of gratitude. 

"Hurrah!'' yelled Professor Clatter leaping about like 
a boy. "Now youll make the Varsity; eh Tithy?" 

"He will! I can read it in the stars!" said the little 
astronomer, gaily. 



CHAPTEB XIV 



THE TRY-OUT 



That Bill was delighted to find his fonner skill hod not 
deserted him goes without saying. It was tempered a bit 
by the fact that he had to wear glasses, but that could not 
be helped. 

"I wonder how Mr. Windam will take to 'em ?" ho asked 
his brothers as they walked back to school together. 

''He won't care as long as you can pitch the way you 
did this afternoon/' declared Cap. 

''I wonder what Qraydon will say?" 

"I don't see how he can say anything," came from 
Whistle-Breeches. ''Any captain wants the best pitchor ho 
can get." 

"And as for J. Evans Oreen, he's the kind of a managor 
who wants to see games won, and keep possession of the 
pennant," declared Pete. "There won't be any kicking 
about the glasses. Bill. He'd let you wear hoop-skirts if 
it made you play better." 

But there was objection to Bill when he appeared for 
practice wearing the odd goggles, though it did not come 
from coach, captain or manager. It was first voiced by 
Bondy Guilder, and some of his cronies. 

''Why don't you play a lot of men with crutches, and 
their arms in bandages ?" asked the rich youth with a sneer. 

"I would if they could do better than some fellows I 
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know who seem to think a ball will bat itself and catch it- 
self/' declared the captain with energy, for there had been 
a slump in practice that day. 

It even extended to Mersfeld the crack pitcher who issued 
passes to a number of men and was hit more times than he 
liked to count. 

^^Whafs the matter with youP' demanded the coach half 
savagely as the scrub pulled over three runs in succession^ 
and Mersfeld walked another man to first. '^Are you 
dreaming that this is a tennis match, or don't you want to 
playr 

"Of course I want to play I" was the reply, "only I can't 
be at top-notch all the while." 

"You've got to 1" was the curt decision. "If you don't 
do better than this in the final try-out you'll be a substi- 
tute instead of a regular." 

"And I suppose Toureyes' Smith will have my place?" 
suggested Mersfeld with a sneer. 

"It'll go to the man who does the best work — four eyes 
or eight eyes — ^rest assured of that. Now put some ginger 
into your pitching, if you can I" 

Stung by the words of the coach Mersfeld did a little 
better, and the Varsity saved the game by a narrow margin. 
But there were many whispers around the school and in 
the gymnasium that day there were strange rumors of a 
shake-up in the team, rumors of the strong nines which 
the Tuckerton Sandrim and Haydon schools had ready 
to put on the diamond to battle for the pennant in the 
interscholastic league. 

The opening of the season was not far off. Day by day 
the practice on the Westfield<liamond grew harder and more 
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exacting. Bill had gotten back all his former skilly and 
the little rest seemed to have done him good, for bis speed 
increased, and his curving ability was considered remark- 
able by his friends. He had gotten used to the glasses 
which he only wore when in the box, and he hardly no- 
ticed them at all. 

Mersfeld, too, had taken a brace, and was doing good 
work, whereat coach and captain were glad. 

'^I guess he'll make out," said Oraydon one night when 
he and Mr. Windam were talking over matters. ''But Fm 
glad we have Smith to fall back on." 

''So am I. Smith may be first pitcher yet. When have 
you arranged for the try-out game?" 

"Day after to-morrow. Well play Mersf eld four innings 
on the Varsity and then give Smith a show. That will be 
the test." 

There was so much interest in the tiy-out that almost 
as big a crowd assembled on the diamond to witness it 
as usually was present at a match game. Bill was a trifle 
nervous for he realized what he was up against, and as for 
Mersfeld, that pitcher went about with a confident smile on 
his face* 

"Are you going to make it?" his friends asked him. 

"Of course I am," he assured them. "I'll pitch against 
Tuckerton all right Saturday." 

For the first league game was to take place then, and 
it was unofficially announced that the players who made 
the best records in this, the final try-out would have the 
honor of representing Westfield on the diamond at the 
opening of the season. 

'Tlay ball!" called the umpire, and Bill watched his 
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rival take his place in the box. How he longed to be 
there himself! But he knew his torn would come, and 
he felt in his pocket to see if his precious glasses were 
safe. Without them he would be lost, and he wished 
now that he had had two pairs made for emergencies. 
He decided he would try to locate the traveling astron- 
omer and get another set. 

The game opened up with a snap, and this was main- 
tained right along. Everyone was doing his best, for it 
was no small honor that was at stake. There was no 
denying that Mersfeld did well for the first three inn- 
ings. There was only one hit off him, and in the fourth 
he struck out two men in quick succession. 

Then, whether it was a slump, whether he went stale, 
or whether it was nervousness due to the fact that he was 
under close observation did not manifest itself, but the 
fact remains that, after getting two men out, he grew 
wild, passed one of the poorest batters, was hit for a 
three bagger by the next, and when another got up, and 
knocked a home run, there was pandemonium among the 
members of the scrub nine. 

*TVhat's got into Mersfeld ?'' was the general inquiry. 

Nobody knew, and when the fifth inning opened, with 
Bill in the box, there was intense excitement'. Bill ad- 
justed his glasses and got ready to pitch. 

"N"ow watch Poureyes put *em over!" sneered Bondy 
Guilder. 

'ThafU do !'' called Mr. Windam sharply. "This isn^t 
a match game, and there's no need of rattling one of our 
own men. Save your sarcasm, Guilder, for Tuckerton!" 

Bondy muttered something under his breath, and 
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of the opening game with Tuckerton, with Menfeld as 
second pitcher, while Cap Smith would catch for his 
brother, and Dean Denbj for Mersfeld. 

''I told yon that's how it would heV* cried Whistle- 
Breeches clapping Bill on the back with such heartiness 
that the pitcher's glasses nearly flew off. 

"Boy, Fm proud of you I" spoke Cap fervently. 

Mersfeld said nothing but there was a bitter feeling 
in his heart. 

"An upstart Freshman!" he muttered as he passed by 
Bondy Guilder. 

"Thaf s what," agreed the rich youth, "and M like to 
see him taken down a peg. Do you know how it can be 
done?" 

"No," replied the rival pitcher. 

"Come here and 111 tell you," suggested Bondy, and 
the two walked across the diamond arm-in-arm, talking 
earnestly, and the talk boded no good for Bill Smith. 



CHAPTER XV 



THB C0N8PIBAT0BS 



Thebb was plenty to talk about that night. The roomE 
of the Smith boys were thronged with some old and many 
new admirers, for nothing succeeds like success, and now 
that Pete was officially named as Varsity shortstop, now 
that Bill had the preference, at least in the opening game, 
as pitcher, and when Cap was named to catch for his tal- 
ented brother our heroes found themselves very much in 
the lime-light. 

'To think of all three of us making the Varsity in our 
first year!'' exclaimed Bill, as he received the congratula- 
tions of sevefal new acquaintances. 

"Ifs great P* declared Cap. "I'm afraid our rivals 
will dub it the 'Smith Nine,' instead of Westfield.** 

'liCt 'em,** declared Captain Graydon, who was present. 
''I don't care what they call the nine if we keep the 
league pennant. But let me tell you Smith boys, and 
all you other baseball fellows who are here, if s going to 
be no easy matter. Tuckerton has a battery that's hard 
to beat, and Haydon has a better team than ever before. 
We've got our work cut out for us.** 

"And we'll make good I** exclaimed Whistle-Breeches, 
who was happy because he had been promised at least 
part of the opening game, even though he was in centre 
field. 
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But among the visitors to the rooms of our heroes 
Mersfeld and Bondy were conspicuous by their absence. 
The failure of Mersfeld to call was commented on^ and it 
was openly said that he was jealous. And as Westfield 
was an institution where the school spirit was especially 
strong this was all the more marked. 

"I^m sorry there's a feeling between the two pitchers^" 
said Captain Oraydon to Mr. Windam as they walked to 
their dormitories together after the informal little visit. 
*Tor both Smith and Mersfeld are fine fellows. We may 
need them both before the season is over." 

"I expect we will. But we couldn't pass over Mers- 
f eld's poor work to-day. By putting Smith ahead of him 
it may spur him up a bit." 

"I hope it doesn't spur him up to aiiy mischief," mur- 
mured the captain dubiously. 

^'Mischief; how?" 

"Well, he has a very ugly temper, and once he gets 
aroused — ^well, the worst he can do is to withdraw from 
the team, I suppose." 

"I'd be sorry for that," went on the coach. "But we 
really have a find in Smith. He's better than before his 
injury, or else those glasses help him." 

"I guess if s the glasses. No one's vision is perfect the 
doctors say, and perhaps we'd all be better for spectacles. 
I was just thinking what would happen if they became 
broken in a critical game. Bill couldn't pitch." 

"Thafs so. He ought to have a pair in reserve. I'll 
speak to him about it." 

Then the coach and captain fell to talking about other 
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baseball matters, including the coming game on Saturday, 
and the chances for winning. 

Bill and his brothers rejoiced among themselves, and 
with their friends, and a letter telling about the honor 
that had come to the Smith boys was sent to their father, 
all three joining in making it a sort of composite epistle. 

''Two days more and we'll see what we can do on the 
diamond in a league game,'' said Cap, as he got ready to 
do some neglected studying. ''Now don't mention ball 
again for an hour. I nearly slumped in Latin to-day, 
and if any of us fall behind we'll be hauled up and put 
out even if we knock a home run. So buckle down, 
fellows." 

It was hard work to apply oneself to lessons after the 
events of the day, but they did it — somehow. 

Meanwhile, strolling along a dark and infrequented 
road that led back of the school buildings, were two figures 
deep in conversation. 

"It's too risky a game to play," objected Mersfeld, as 
he strode moodily along. 

"But you don't want him to knock you out of your 
place, do you?" demanded his companion, Bondy Guilder. 

"No, of course not. But suppose I'm found out?" 

"You won't be. I can get the glasses easily enough, 
for his room is right next to mine. I was going to change, 
for I don't fancy the crowd he and his brothers trail in 
with — ^thejr're regular clod-hoppers. I'm glad now I 
didn't, for it will give us just the chance we want."' 

"What have you got against him?" asked the pitcher. 

"Oh, he's a regular muff, and he thinks he's as good as 
I am,'' was the illogical answer. "I'd be glad to see him 
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off the Bine. It ought to be composed of more Tepresenta- 
tive school fellows^ anyhow than a lot of 'Smiths/ " 

^'I haven't anything against the name, but I have 
against Bill/' said Mersfeld. ''He shoved himself in, 
and pushed me out — and I'd like to get even." 

^'Tou can, I tell you. If I get hold of his glasses he 
can't pitch in the game Saturday." 

^Can't he get another "pair ?" 

^Not the way I'll work it." 

''Why not? Suppose you do manage to sneak in his 
room and get his goggles. He'll miss them sure as fate, 
and send for another pair." 

"No he won't." 

"Why not?" 

"Because I won't take them until Saturday morning, 
or just before the game, and it will be too late to get 
another pair. Or, better still, I can take out the special 
lenses that are in the frames, and substitute others. Then 
he won't suspect anything, he'll go to the box, pitch so 
rotten that Graydon will have to take him out, and you'll 
go in. Bill won't know whether it's the glasses, or 
whether his eyes have gone back on him again. How's that 
for a trick?" 

"It's all right I guess," was the hesitating answer. "I 
rather hate to be a party to it," went on the pitcher, who 
was not a bad chap at heart. "But — ^" 

"But he had no right to come here and supplant you," 
put in Bendy. 

"No, that's right. Well, can you get the glasses 
from his room?" 

"Sure, and I'll arrange to have other lenses to slip in 
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them, ni get the siae, and they're easy to change. I 
was dose to him to-day, and I saw how the rubber frames 
were made. I guess Bill won't be such a wonderful pitcher 
when I get through with him," and Bondy chuckled as 
he and his fellow conspirator turned around and walked 
back toward schooL 



CHAPTER XVI 

CAUGHT 

Thebb was an air of subdued ezcifement all about 
Westfield, that extended even to good old Dr. Burton. 
He even found it rather di£5cult to apply himself to trans- 
lating some early Assyrian tablets into modem Hebrew 
as a preliminary to rendering them into ancient Chinese. 

The various members of the faculty found their stu- 
dents paying rather less than the usual attention to the 
lectures, and in one quiz, when Cap Smith was asked 
concerning the raising of an unknown quantity to the 
nth power his answer was: 

•'He's out on first !*' 

''Doubtless true, but unfortunately Westfield has no 
chair for the science of applied baseball/' answered the 
professor as the laugh went rippling around the room. 

But the spirit of the game was in the air, it hung 
about the school buildings^ lingered in the dormitories, 
and the very smell of chemicals in the laboratory seemed 
replaced by the odor of crushed green grass, the whiff of 
leather and the sound of the explosions of the miniature 
Prince Buperfs drops, as the science teacher demonstrate 
the effect of a sudden change in the strain of a congealed 
body seemed to the lads to be the blows of the bat on a 
baU. 

Over on the diamond, which had been as carefully 
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groomed as a horse before he is led out to try for the blue 
ribbon^ were any number of eager enthusiasts practicmg. 
There were talks between the coach and captain^ anxious 
conferences with the manager, and on every side could be 
seen lads in their uniforms carefully looking after balls, 
bats, masks or chest protectors. Some were tightening the 
laces of their shoes, others mending ripped gloves, while 
Bill Smith had indulged in the luxury of a new toe plate. 

For the next day would mark the opening of the Inter- 
scholastic league, and the first big game — that with 
Tuckerton — ^was to be played. 

''And you must wake and call me early, 
Call me early, Peetie dear. 
For to-morrow is the opening 
Of the dear old baseball year." 

Thus Cap misquoted the verse, and joined his brothers 
and chums in the laugh that followed. 

But if there were many hearts that rejoiced at the near 
prospect of the big opening contest, there were two lads 
whose souls were filled with bitterness. One was Mera- 
feld, the partially deposed pitcher, and the other Bondy 
Guilder, who, for no particular reason, had come to almost 
hate Bill and his brothers. 

''Do you think you can get the glasses?" asked Mers- 
feld of his crony, on the night before the big game. 

"Sure. Fve been watching Bill — ^his room's next to 
mine you know — ^and I know just how he goes and comes. 
I have some ordinary lenses all ready to slip in the place 
of the special ones Fm going to take out." 

*TEow*d you get the right size ?" 

"Oh, I made a pretence of wanting to see his glasses 
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and while I had them I pressed a sheet of paper on them, 
got an impression of the size, and got the lenses in town. 
They are not an unusual size, only they're ground differ- 
ently to bring one eye in focus with the other. Bill 
won't pitch more than one inning in the game to-morrow, 
and then you can go in." 

''But he'll know whaf s wrong as soon as he has his 
eyes, and the glasses tested again." 

''What of it? He won't suspect us, and all you want 
is a chance to make good; isn't it?" 

"Yes, for if I do make good in the opening game I'm 
sure they'll have to let me stay through the season, and 
Bill won't be in it. I'm glad you're helping me." 

"I'd do more than that to put one over on the Smith 
boys. I don't like them. I wish they'd get out of 
Westfield." 

Bondy had his plans all laid, and had, after consider- 
able trouble secured a pair of lenses to replace those in 
Bill's pitching glasses. ITow, like some spider watching 
for his hapless pr^y, he sat in his room on the morning of 
the day of the big game, waiting for a chance to sneak 
in and make the substitution. He felt that he could do it, 
for no one ever locked his door at Westfield, and Bill had 
been in the habit lately of spending a lot of time in the 
apartment of Whistle-Breeches. 

But now Bill was in his room, and Bondy was impa- 
tiently waiting for him to go out. The sneak knew that if 
he could change the glasses the trick would not be dis- 
covered until after Bill was in the box, for he did not use 
the goggles in preliminary practice where there was no 
home plate over which to throw. 
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"Hang it alll Why doesn't he go?'* thought the rich 
lad 88 he peered from the partly-opened door of his study, 
and saw Bill moving about in his room. The pitcher 
was taking a few stitches in his jacket, which had been 
ripped. **I haven't much more time," mused the conspir- 
ator, '^for thejr'll soon go out to practice, and he'll take 
the goggles with him." 

There was a call from down the corridor. It came 
from the room of Whistle-Breeches. 

"I say Bill, where are you?" 

"Here. What's up?" 

"Give us a hand, will you? I can't get this needle 
threaded and there's a hole in my stocking as big as your 
fist. I wouldn't mind, only it's opening game and we 
want to look decent. I caught it on a nail." 

''Wait a minute. Ill be with you," sung out Bill, and 
dropping his own work he darted for the room of his 
chum. 

"Just my chance!" whispered Bandy. "But I haven't 
much time!" He had the substitute lenses ready, and a 
small screw driver with which to open the frame and 
make the change. 

Into Bill's room the sneak darted when he saw the 
pitcher enter the study of Whistle-Breeches. A rapid 
glance around showed him where the goggles were — 
in their usual place on top of a shelf of books. 

It was the work of a minute to secure them, and begin 
to loosen the screws. Bondy worked feverishly, but his 
very haste and nervousness were against him. His hands 
trembled, and he was in a sweat of fear. One glass was 
almost loose, when, with a suddenness that was as start- 
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ling as a clap of thunder would have been^ the door lead- 
ing from Bill's to Pete's room opened, and the shortstop 
entered. He did not notice Bondy at first, as the latter 
stood in the shadow of the book shelves, and this fact 
gave the conspirator time to shove the screw driver and 
extra lenses into his pocket. 

"Caught 1'* he murmured imder his breath. 

The tinkle of glass caught Pete's ears, and he wheeled 
around. 

"Oh! Hello, Bondy!" he exclaimed, and then catching 
sight of his brother's goggles in the other's hands he 
quickly asked: 

'^hat are you doing with those glasses?" 



CHAPTER XVII 

bill's pitchino 

Fob a moment Bondy did not answer. On his face 
there was a sickly grin, and he seemed to turn a sort of 
greenish white. 

''What are you doing with those glasses?'' repeated 
Pete as he took a step forward. 

'*I— er — ^I just came in to see Bill," stammered the rich 
lad. ''He was out, and I — I — er I was looking at them. 
Queer lenses ; aren't they ? One seems to be loose. I waa 
going to tell Bill he ought to tighten it." 

No wonder it was loose, for the sneak had partly taken 
out the screw. The expression on Pete's face changed. 
He had had a quick suspicion that all was not right, but 
he began to feel now that perhaps he was mistaken. 

"See, here is the loose glass!" went on Bondy eagerly, 
for he was quick to notice the altered expression on the 
other's countenance. "It ought to be tightened, or it 
might drop out during the game, and become broken. 
You can tighten it with a knife." 

He dared not offer his own screw driver. 

"That's right; it does need fixing," admitted Pete. 
"Much obliged for noticing it, old man. Bill might not 
have seen it." 

"Yes, I just came in — er — ^to ask Bill how his arm 
was, and I noticed the glasses," went on the visitor lamely. 
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''Why, what's the matter with his arm?'' asked Pete 
quickly, and in some alarm. 

"Oh, nothing, I — I just wondered if it would hold out." 

''Oh, I guess it will. There, the glass is tight now,'' 
and Pete, who had used his knife to set the screw, tapped 
the rubber frame to listen for any vibration. There was 
none. 

"Well, I'll be going," announced Guilder, with an air 
of relief. "See you at the game. It's most time to start," 
and he slipped from the room, just before Bill returned. 

"I wonder what he wanted?" mused Pete, looking after 
the retreating figure of the rich lad. "Mighty funny his 
getting friendly all of a sudden. I wonder what he 
wanted?" 

Pete looked at his brother's glasses. He glanced toward 
Bondy's room, and pondered again. Just then Bill came 
in. 

"Say, son, you ought to keep these locked up," remarked 
Pete, handing the glasses to him. 

"Why?" 

"They might get broken if you leave them around so 
promiscuous. I just tightened a screw." 

"Thanks. Crimps! but I've got to hustle. I was 
showing Whistle-Breeches how to mend a rip in his stock- 
ing. He was for tying a string around it as if it was a 
bag he was closing up. Well, well soon be slaughtering 
— or slaughtered; eh?" 

"Yes, how about you?" 

"Pit as a fiddle. I wish I had to pitch the whole game." 

"Maybe you won't after you see the way they knock 
you out. They've got some hard hitters." 
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*Tm not worrying. Is Cap on the jobP* 

'TTes, we*re all ready. What are you waiting for?" 

''Just got to put a few more stitches in this jacket. 
I'll be right over. Go ahead." 

"No, we^l wait for you," and Pete took a chair in his 
brother's room. He was thinking of Bondy's visit but he 
made up his mind to say nothing about it at present. 
After all he might be wrong in his suspicion, but he re« 
solved to keep a sharp lookout 

Soon Bill had finished his sewing task, and went out 
with his brother. Cap joined them, and a little later 
they were on the diamond, indulging in some light prac- 
tice. 

Down the road came the sound of songs and cheers, 
mingled with indiscriminate yells. Then came the blast 
of horns. 

*The cohorts of Tuckerton!" cried Cap. "Here they 
come !" 

Several big stages swung into view, laden down with 
students and girls, for the boys had brought a lot of their 
young lady friends to see the game. 

The vehicles were gay with colors — flags and banners 
waved from canes and long stafb. Horns adorned with 
the hues of Tuckerton were waved and blown. Then 
came more songs, more cheers, more wild yells, and 
more rioting of colors, as the banners, flags, ribbons and 
streamers were shaken at the crowds of Westfield students 
who poured out and greeted their rivals. 

As the stage loads of spectators drew up and were 
emptied, another carryall swept along the road. It con- 
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tained the opposing nine, and in grim silence, like glad- 
iators coming to the battle, they alighted. 

'Three cheers for the best nine in the leagael'' called 
the leader of the Tuckerton cohorts, and the yells came 
in quick response. 

''Now three cheers for the second best nine — ^the one 
we're going to wallop— Westfield !" called the same yoath 
who was almost hidden behind a big bow of his school 
colors. 

Westfield was appropriately serenaded, and then they 
returned the compliment. The grand stands and bleach- 
ers were now beginning to fill, for a game of baseball 
between these two schools was worth coming a long dis- 
tance to see. 

"Gee! what a lot of pretty girls 1" exclaimed Pete as 
he stood with his brothers near home plate after some 
sharp warm-np practice. 

"You let the girls alone — ^until after the game," advised 
Cap. 

"There is a big crowd," remarked BilL 

"Don't let it fuss you," suggested his older brother, for 
Bill was likely to get a bit nervous, and he had never 
played in such a big and important game before. "Come 
over here and well try a few balls. Better wear your 
glasses to get more used to them." 

"Gee ! maybe it's a good thing I got caught as I did," 
mused Bondy as he saw Bill putting on the goggles before 
the game had started, as he was practicing with Cap. 
"He'd have found it out by now, and the game would havo 
been all up. But I'll get him yet ! I wonder why Mers- 
feld doesn't come around. He acts afraid." 
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The other pitcher was afraid — ^horribly so. His heart 
misgave him for consenting to the tricky and yet he let 
it be carried out. At least he supposed it had been, for 
he took pains to keep out of the way of Bondy. And 
when he saw BiU in the goggles pitching a few preUminary 
balls to his brother, he wondered what sort of balls they 
were/ 

''How long will he last — ^how long?" he murmured, for 
he thought the plot had been carried out. 

The crowds increased. The Tuckerton nine and sub- 
stitutes trotted out for practice, and good snappy practice 
it was. Captain Graydon shook his head as he watched. 

*They^l come pretty near having our numbers/' he re- 
marked. 

'^Nonsense!" exclaimed the coach. 'They play fast 
and snappy, that's a fact, but we can do the same." 

"No, thaf s just where our men fall down," went on 
Graydon. "They're good stickers, and can pull a game 
out of the fire in the last few innings, but they don't 
wake up quickly enough. That's what I'm afraid of. I 
wish we had decided to let Smith pitch the last half in- 
stead of the first innings." 

"Say, that's what we'll do!" suddenly exclaimed the 
coach. "This is the first chance I've had to get a line on 
the Tuckerton boys, and I believe it will be policy to put 
Mersfeld in at the opening. He's feeling sore, and he 
hasn't as good lasting qualities as I'd like. We'll put 
him up first, and if he can't hold 'em down we can change 
at any time. Ill tell Smith." 

Bill felt a sense of disappointment that he was not to 
open the game, but he knew better than to dispute with 
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the coach. Cap looked as though he could not quite un- 
derstand it, and he wondered if it was a sample of what 
would happen in other games. 

^^We've got to save you two for a pinch/' explained 
Graydon to the catcher, just before the game was called. 
''Begin to warm-up again after the third inning/' 

The preliminaries were over, and the Tuckerton men took 
their places on the bench, the home team having last chance 
at the bat. The Westfield nine walked to the field, and 
Bill and Cap took their places with the other substitutes. 

"I wonder what's up?" mused Mersfeld as he was told 
to go to the box. ''He must have the changed glasses and 
Mindam and Graydon have seen how punk he is even in 
practice. Here's where I get my chance!" 

The game began, and the first crack out of the box 
netted a two-bagger for the initial hitter of the Tuckerton 
nine. Mersfeld smiled a sickly smile as the ball came 
back to him. 

"It's all right," called Denby reassuringly from behind 
the bat. "We'll get this fellow." 

Mersfeld did strike him out, after the man had made 
two foul strikes, and, feeling a trifle nervous the twirler 
issued walking papers to the next hitter, who had a high 
average for stick work. 

"Work for this man," signalled the catcher to the 
pitcher, but Mersfeld, as he was about to throw was aware 
that the first hitter was stealing to third. He shot to 
the baseman quickly — ^but wildly. It went over his head, 
in among a crowd of spectators, and before the ball could 
be fielded in the man was home with the first run of the 
game, and with only one out. 



"I 
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What a wild burst of songs and cries of gladness came 
from the stands vhere the visitors were I Flags and ban- 
ners waved, and the shrill voices of the girls seemed to 
mock the Westfield players. 

^Starting in bad/' murmured Bill to Cap. 
^Oh, well, all our fellows are a trifle nervous. I guess 
well make good.'* 

Hersf eld redeemed himself a few seconds later hj strik- 
ing out the next man up, and with two down, the last man 
knocked a little pop fly. It looked good but Pete got un- 
der it, and had it safely in his hands when the runner waa 
ten feet from first. 

'*Well, now to see what we can do/* remarked Graydon 
aa he came in from first with his men eager to get a chance 
at the sticks. 

They did not do so much, for there was an excellent 
battery against them, and one run was all they could tally. 
But it tied the score, and gave the home rooters some- 
thing to shout for. 

Whether it was nervousness or whether his conscience 
troubled him was not made known, but Mersfeld seemed 
to get worse as the game progressed. His throws to the 
basemen were wild, and he practically lost control of the 
ball, while his curves broke too late, and the opposing 
team readily got on to them. 

"Oh, we've got the pitcher's 'Angora' all right!" 
chanted the visiting rooters, that being the classical term 
for "goat" or nerve. 

"And I believe they have," admitted the coach, when 
the fourth inning opened with the score eight to one in 
favor of Tuckerton. They had garnered two in the sec- 
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ond frame, three in the third, and a brace in their half 
of the fourth. The one lone tally was all Westfield had 
when they c§me to bat in the ending of the fourth, and 
though they worked fiercely not a man got over the rubber. 

^^Smith and Smith is the new battery for the Westfield 
team !'* announced the umpire as Graydon's men went out 
to the field at the opening of the fifth. Mersfeld had not 
said a word when ordered from the box. He knew he had 
been doing poor work, but with a bitter feeling in his 
heart he watched to see how Bill would make out with, 
as he supposed, the changed glasses. 

*'Now watch the celebrated Smith brothers work 1" cried 
a Tuckerton wag, as Cap and Bill took their places. 

'TTes, and they tDtll work, too!" murmured Pete. 

''At least if we can't get any more runs, I hope we can 
keep the score down,'' thought the coach, to whom the 
game, thus far was a bitter disappointment. All his 
work so far that season seemed to have gone for naught. 

Bill was smiling confidently, as he took*his place in the 
box. The crowd which had not before had a good look 
at him, caught sight of the goggles, and instantly there 
was a chorus of cries. 

"PoureyesI FoureyesI" 

It was what Cap and Pete had feared would happen. 
Would it bother their brother? 

Bill showed no signs of it. He did not appear to re- 
sent the name, but smiled back at his tormentors in an 
easy fashion. 

''I wear these so I can strike out more men I" he called. 

'1 guess hell do/' murmured the anxious captain on 
first base, and the embittered coach took heart. 
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Cap and Bill exchanged a few preliminaries, and then 
signalled for the batter to take his place. The man up 
was a terrific hitter and Bill used all his wiles on him. 
First he purposely gave him a ball, and then sent in a 
slow teaser which the man did not strike at, but which 
the umpire counted. 

''Here's where he fans I" thought Bill, as he tried an 
up shoot. It made good, and the bat passed imder it 
cleanly. There was a murmur of chagrin from the stick- 
wielder's fellows and he resolved to knock the cover off 
the next ball. 

But alas for hopes ! Once more he swung wildly — and 
missed. 

"Out!'* howled the umpire gleefully, for his sympathy 
was with Westfield, as much as he dared show it. 

And when the next two men never even touched the 
ball there was joy unbounded in the ranks of the home 
team, for now they saw a chance for victory. 

*'I don't see that you did anything/* whispered Mers- 
feld to Bondy as the change was made for the ending of 
the fifth. 

"Didn't get the chance," whispered back the plotter. 
''I was nearly caught. But this isn't the only game. 
Therell be other opportunities." 

Westfield was at the bat, and it must have been the 
effect of Bill's pitching for every man up made a hit, and 
the bases were soon filled. But only two runs came in, 
for the opposing team took a brace at an opportune time 
for themselves, and in season to prevent too heavy scor- 
ing by the Westfield lads. 

''Now only six runs to beat 'em !" called Captain Oray- 
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don cheerfully, as though that was a mere trifle, '^eep 
up the good work. Bill, and we'll dedicate a chapel window 
to you/' 

Bill did. He surpassed even his own previous pitching 
records, and did not allow a hit in that inning, while in 
their half of it Westfield got one, making the score four 
to eight in their opponents' favor. 

*'lfow for the lucky seventh!" called the coach, when 
that inning started, '^on't let them get a run. Bill, and 
help our fellows to pull in about a dozen." 

Bill smiled, and — struck out the first two men« Then 
one of the heavy hitters managed to get under a neat little 
up shoot^ and sent it far out over the left fielder's head. 
It was good for two bags, and the next man brought the 
runner in, to the anguish of Bill, who feared he was 
slumping, as there had been two hits off him in succession. 
But with a gritting of his teeth he held his nerves in check, 
and that ended the scoring for the first half of the 
seventh. 

"Now, boys, eat 'em up!" pleaded coach and captain 
as Bill and his teammates came in. They did, to the ex- 
tent of three runs, which seemed wonderful in view of 
what had previously been done, and there was a chance for 
wild yelling and cheering on the part of the home rooters. 

With the score seven to nine, when the eighth opened, 
it looked better for Westfield's chances, and when she 
further sweetened her tallies with another run, brought 
in by Pete, there was more joyful rioting. 

"They mustn't get another mark!" stipulated the cap- 
tain when the final inning opened. "Not a run. Bill." 

"Not if I can help it!" the pitcher promised. From a 
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comer Mersfeld watched his saecessfnl rival — ^watched him 
with envious eyes. 

From the grandstand Bondy also watched^ and mut- 
tered: 

''I won't fail next time. Ill spoil yonr record if it's 
possible P 

Amid a wild chorus of songs and school cries Bill faced 
his next opponent. He proved an easy victim, as did the 
lad following, but from the manner in which the third 
man began hitting fouls it seemed to argue that he would 
eventually make a hit. And a hit at this stage might 
mean anything. For Weetfield needed two runs to beat, 
and they were going to be hard enough to secure — eveiy 
member of the team knew that 

It was the fourth foul the batter had knocked. The 
others had been impossible to get, though Cap had tried 
for them. Now, as he tossed off his mask, and stared 
wildly up into the air to gage the ball he heard cries of: 

^'Can't get it I Can't get it P' 

^Vm going to!'* he thought fiercely. He ran for it, 
and was aware that he would have to almost run into the 
grand stand to reach it. The crowd made way for him. 
Into the stand he crashed, with a shock that jarred him 
considerably, but — he had the ball in his hands I 

*^ow! Wow! WowP cheered the crowd, even some of 
the Tuckertons themselves. The side had been retired 
without a run, and they cheered Cap's fine catch. 

^Tfow for our last chance I" said Captain Qraydon when 
his men came in. '^e've just got to get two runs. No 
tenth inning — do it in this!" 

''Sure!" they all agreed. 
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Whifitle-Breeches came up firsts and when he had fanned 
out he went off by himself and thought bitter thoughts. 
For he had narrowed the team's chances. 

''Don't worry, we may do it yet/' said the coach kindly 
but he hardly believed it. 

Graydon made good in a two bagger, and got to third 
when Paul Armitage made a magnificent try, but was out 
at first. And that was the situation when Cap Smith 
came up. There were two out, a man on third, and two 
runs were needed. Only a home run it seemed could do 
the trick. 

''And a home run it shall be!" declared Cap to him- 
self. 

But when he missed the first ball, and when, after two 
wild throws a strike was called on him, it looked as if the 
chances were all gone. 

"He'll walk you I" shouted some sympathizers, but the 
Tuckerton pitcher had no such intentions. He was go- 
ing to strike Cap out> he felt. 

"Whizz I" went the ball toward the catcher. Cap drew 
back his bat, and by some streak of luck managed to get 
it under squarely. He put all the force of his broad 
shoulders into the blow, and when he saw the ball sailing 
far and low, he knew it would go over the centre fielder's 
head and into the deep grass beyond. 

"If s a home run or a broken leg !" murmured Cap, as 
he dashed away toward first. 

"Oh you Cap I" 

"Pretty! Pretty!" 

"A lalapaluzza !" 

"Bun! Bun!" 
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''Keep on going T 

''Come on in, Oraydon! Come home I Come home!" 

Thus the frantic cries. 

Oraydon was speeding in from third, and desperate 
fielders were racing after the ball. It could not be located 
in the tall grass, and Cap was legging it for all he was 
worth. 

"Bun ! Run ! Bun 1'' Thus they besought him. Gray- 
don crossed the rubber with the tying run, and still the 
ball was not found. Then, as Cap passed second, a shout 
announced that a fielder had it. But he was far out, and 
the second baseman knew his teammate could never field 
it in from where he was. He ran out to intercept the ball, 
as Cap was legging it for home. 

"Thud I'' The second baseman had the horsehide. He 
turned to throw it home, and the catcher spread out hia 
hands for it. But Cap dropped and slid over the plate 
in a cloud of dust, and was safe just a second before the 
ball arrived. 

Westfield had won! And on the last chancel 



CHAPTEB XVIII 



A PLOT AGAINST BILL 



What rejoicing there was among the members of the 
nine and the supporters of the team I How the lads 
howled, their hoarse voices mingling with the shrill cries 
of the girls I Sober men danced around with their gray- 
haired seat-mateSy and several '^old grads" who had wit- 
nessed the contest jumped up and down pounding with 
their canes on the grandstand until it seemed as if the 
structure would collapse. 

"Good boy, Capl'' cried Bill, clapping his brother on 
the back. "Good boyP 

"All to the horse •radish/' added Pete. 

"Oh, you fellows didn't do so worse yourselves," re- 
marked John, as he tried to fight off a crowd that wanted 
to carry him on their shotdders. 

He was unsuccessful, and a moment later was hoisted up, 
while a shouting, yelling, cheering procession marched 
around the grounds, singing some of the old school songs 
of triumpL It was a glorious victory. 

It was fought all over again in the rooms of the boys 
that night, and the team was praised on all sides. 

"Still it was a narrow squeak," declared the coach to 
the captain, "and we've got to do better if we want to 
Iceep the championship." 
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*'0h, I guess well do it," answered Qraydon. 'Tlhose 
Smith boys are a big find/' 

''I shonld say sol I don't know what to do about the 
battery^ though. We can't let Mersfeld and Denby slide 
altogether." ^ 

''No, well have to play them occasionally. And Mers- 
feld isn't so bad sometimes. He gets rattled too easily, 
and Bill Smith doesn't. Well, come on out and I'll blow 
you to some chocolate soda." 

Meanwhile the Smith boys were having a jollification 
of their own in their rooms, whither many of their friends 
had gone. Bill brought out some packages of cakes^ and 
bottles of ginger ale and other soft stuff, on which the 
visitors were regaled. 

**Here's more power to you I" toasted Billie Bunco, a 
little fat junior, who was not above making friends with 
the freshmen. / 

Mersfeld did not attend the little gathering in the rooms 
of our heroes. And had they seen him, in close converssr 
tion with Jonas North, a little later, and had they heard, 
what the two were saying, they would not have wondered 
at his absence. Mersfeld met North as the latter was 
strolling about the campus. 

'*Whafs going on up there?" asked North, as he mo- 
tioned to where lights gleamed in the rooms of our friends, 
for it was not yet locking-up time. 

^Oh, Smith Brothers and Company are having some sort 
of an improvised blow-out," replied the temporarily de- 
posed pitcher. ''Those fellows make me tired. Just be- 
cause they helped pull one game out of the fire they think 
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they're the whole cheese. I'd like to get square with Four- 
eyes somehow or other." 

**Why don't you ?" proposed North, with a grin. "Seems 
to me you ought to be able to *do' him." 

"I am, if it came to a fight, but J. wouldn't dare mix it 
up with him." 

"Why not?" 

"Because there'd be a howl, and everyone would say I 
did it because I was jealous. I'd have to have some 
mighty good excuse to warrant wading into him." 

**Well, can't you think of one?" 

''No, I can't. I'd like to get square with him, though," 

"Put him out of business you mean — so he couldn't 
pitch for a while?" asked the bully. 

"That would do, yes." 

"Tou might put up a job to burn his hands with acid 
in chemistry class some day. Just a little bum would do. 
You could say it was an accident." 

"No, thaf s too risky," remarked Hersfeld, after think- 
ing it over. "I'd like to have it come about naturally. 
Now if he or his brothers would try some trick, and get 
caught — suspended by the faculty for a month — or laid 
off from athletics, that would do. But the Smith fellows 
seem to have given up pranks lately, and have buckled( 
down to lessons. I guess they're afraid." 

North did not answer for a few moments. He walked 
along, apparently deeply thinking. Suddenly he ex- 
claimed : 

"I believe I have it I Get them caught while doing some 
fool cut-up thing, such as is always going on around here. 
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That would do it, if we can get them into something des- 
perate enough so they^l be suspended. Fine I'' 

"Yes, it'g all very well enough to say 'fine I* But how 
are you going to work it? Haven't I told you that they've 
cut out jokes?'* 

'That's all right. We can get 'em into the game 
again." 

"HowP' 

"Easy enough. All they need is to have some one to 
make a suggestion. They'll fall into^ line quickly enough, 
and then — ^have McNibb catch 'em in the act, and it's all 
off with their baseball. I haven't any love for 'em, either, 
and I'd like to see 'em out of the game. They don't be- 
long in our class here." 

"Oh, they're all right, but they think they're the whole 
ahow," complained the pitcher bitterly. ''All I ask is for 
Bill Smith to get out of the box, and let me in. I can 
do as good as he \** 

"Of course you can," agreed North, though if Mersfeld 
could have seen the covert sneer in the bully's smile per- 
haps he would not have been so friendly with him. "Well, 
if youll help, I'll work it. We'll have *em caught in 
the act — say painting the Weston statue red or green — 
that ought to fetch 'em." 

"Yes, but how are you going to arrange to have 'em' 
caught?" asked Mersfeld. 

"Easy enough. Here's my game," went on North. 
''First we'll propose to Bill or Cap, or to the other brother, 
that as things around the school are a little dull, they 
ought to be livened up. TheyTl bite at the bait, for they 
like fun, and when they hear that it would be a good 
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stunt to decorate the big bronze statue of old man Wes- 
ton, in front of the main building with green or red 
paint, they'll fall for it/' 

'^es, but they know enough not to get caught, even if 
they go into the trick." 

"They can't help being caught the way we'll work it," 
was the crafty reply. 

''Why not?" 

''Because the night they select for the joke — and well 
know when it is — ^there'll be an anonymous letter dropped 
at Proctor McNibb's door, telling him what is going to be 
pulled off. He'll get on the job, and catch the Smith 
boys at the game. How's that?" 

Mersfeld meditated a moment. 

"I guess it will do," he said slowly — ^"only, — ^" 

"Well, what's the matter with my plan?" demanded 
the bully half angrily. 

"If yon or I propose such a game to Bill or his brothers 
they'll smell a rat right away." 

"Of course they will, but you don't s'pose I'm such 
a ninnie as to propose it ourselves; do you?" 

"What then?" 

"Why I'll have some one who is friendly to them do 
it. Oh, don't worry, they^l fall for it all right enough. 
Now come on over to my room, and we'll fix it up," and 
the two cronies, one a rather unwilling participator in the 
plot, walked along the campus, casting back a look at the 
gaily lighted windows of the apartments of the Smith 
boys. 

"Hang it all I" mused Mersfeld as he tried to quiet an 
uneasy conscience, "I don't want to get those fellows into 
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trouble, but I want to be back in my rightful place aa 
pitcher on the Varsity/' 

And then he and North went into the details of the 
plot against our heroes, against Bill more particularly, for 
it was he whom Mersfeld wanted to displace. 



CHAPTER XIX 



THE PBOFESSOB's WARNING 



^'Say, Cap, don't you think things are rather dow, not 
to Bay dreary around here?'* asked Bob Chapin a few 
days after the ball game, as he strolled into the elder 
Smith lad's room, and appropriated the easiest chair. 
"It's the spring fever or the summer sleeping sickness 
coming on, I'm sure." 

**What's up now. Bob?" asked Bill, as he tossed aside 
his chemistry, glad of an excuse to stop studying. 

'^What Bob needs is to train for the eleven or get into 
a baseball uniform," added Pete. ^'He's getting fat and 
lazy, and he hasn't any interest in life." 

"Get out!" cried the visitor, who did not go in for 
athletics, and who preferred to be considered a "Sport," 
with a capital "S," wearing good clothes and spending all 
his spare time in a town billiard parlor. "You get out, 
Pete. Didn't I try for the glee club ?" 

"Yes, but you were too lazy to practice," remarked Cap 
frankly. 

"How brutal of you I" cried Chapin, with a mock the- 
atrical air. *TOidn't I even forgive my enemies and beg 
them to take me into the banjo club?" 

"Which, for the good of the service, they refused to 
do," went on the elder Smith. 
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"Oh, have you no mercy?*' asked the visitor in a high 
falsetto voice, striking an attitude. 

'^We're all out of it — expect a fresh lot in next week/' 
answered Bill. Then after a pause he added: "Now 
there's a thing you could do. Bob." 

"What's thatP' 

"Go in for theatricals. Why don't you join the Paint 
and Powder dub?" 

"Oh, t don't know. Afraid of spoiling my complexion 
with burnt cork and grease preparations, I guess," was 
the indolent reply. "But I don't want to discuss myself. 
I was asking if you fellows didn't find it dull here ? Why, 
there hasn't been a thing pulled off since we brought the 
caU into the ancient history class two weeks ago. It 
is frightfully dull at Westfield. Don't you think so, 
really?" 

"Hadn't noticed it," replied Cap. "What with baseball 
practice, and digging and boning and lectures and writ- 
ing home occasionally for money we manage to exist; eh 
fellows?" 

"Sure!" chorused his brothers. 

"Well, I say if s dull," went on Chapin. "Now you 
fellows used to cut up some, when you first came, but you'd 
think you had all reformed the way you've been keeping 
quiet lately." 

"There's nothing to do," complained Bill, in whom the 
spirit of mischief burned more strongly than in his 
brothers. "Show us a good lively time and we'll be in on 
it." 

"I can't show it to you," replied Chapin. 'TTou've got 
io make it for yourselves." 
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''Well, I'll do my share," wait on Bill eagerly. '^Why, 
is there something up ?" 

''Now, Bill, you haven't any time to undertake any 
pranks you know," admonished Cap, but his voice was not 
at all commanding, and there was a gleam of interest in 
his eyes. 

"Yes, cut out the funny business," added BiU. "But 
what is it, anyhow. Bob? No harm in telling; is there?" 

"Sure not. I was just wishing a racket would break 
loose, and I happened to think of something a while ago. 
It would take some nerve to do it though, and maybe you 
feUowB— " 

He paused significantly — ^temptingly. 

"Say, who says we havenH got the nerve ?" demanded 
Bill quickly. 

"Now, Bill go easy," advised his older brother, but he, 
too, looked interested. 

"Oh, well, certainly you have the nerve/* admitted 
Chapin. "But it's risky." 

"Are you willing to go in on it?" asked Pete quickly. 

"Of course," was the instant rejoinder. 

"Theh name your game!" came from Bill, "and you'll 
find us right behind you up to the muzzle of the cannon. 
Out with it!" 

"Oh, I wish you'd stayed away," spoke Cap. "I'm 
back in my trigonometry, and if I fiunk — ^Well, I suppose 
we may as well hear what you've got up your sleeve," and 
he laid aside his book, with a laugh and a half-protesting 
shake of his head. 

Bob's first act was to go over to the door of Cap's room. 
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in which the gathering took place, and see that the portal 
waa tightly cloeed. Then he listened at the keyhole. 

''Is it perfectly safe?" he asked in a whisper. ''Can 
anyone hear ns?" 

"Say, what are we up against?" asked Cap with a 
laugh. "Is this a gunpowder plot, or merely a scheme 
to bum the old school." 

"Listen, and I will a tale unfold," went on Chapin. 
"Gather 'round, my children, gather 'round the camp-fire 
and Anthony shall tell us one of his famous stories. So 
they gathered 'round — ^" 

"Oh, get along with it — ^we've got to do some boning to- 
night. Bob," complained Pete. "We've heard that camp- 
fire joke before." 

"Do you know the bronze statue of 'Pop' Weston in 
front of the school?" asked the visitor in a stage whisper. 

"Do we know it? The statue of the founder of West- 
field? Well I should bust a bat but we do," answered 
BiU. 

"What do you think of the color of it?" asked Chapin. 

"What do you mean?" Cap wanted to know. 

"I mean wouldn't it look prettier red or blue or pink, 
than the shade it is now?" 

He paused to look at the three brothers. They did not 
answer for a moment. Then Bill exclaimed : 

"Say, is that what you mean — ^to paint the statue?" 

Chapin nodded slowly. 

*^f s — sacrilege," whispered Cap. 

"Only an iconoclast would dare think of such a thing," 
declared BilL "But — ^ there was an eager light in 
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'*It was done once, years ago," proceeded the tempter, 
''and the whole Freshman class was suspended for a week, 
as the faculty couldn't find out who did it. It has been 
many, many, weary years since such an honor fell upon us 
Freshmen,'' and he sighed deeply, as though in pain. 

"By Jove I" exclaimed Cap softly. The daring plot 
appealed to him, conservative as he was. 

"How did they get the paint off?" asked Pete. 

"It had to wear off," replied Chapin. "But I don't 
want to do anything like that. We can use water colors, 
and they won't spoil the bronze, and really it would 
be a little too rotten to make such a mess of it. Just tint 
it a light Alice blue, or a dainty Helen pink — ^it will wash 
X)Sy but it will look pretty for a while, and the freshmen 
class will have made a name for itself that it can be 
proud of. Are you with me ? It can easily be done, and 
the chances are we won't be caught. How about it?" 

TU do it!" exclaimed Bill quickly. 

1 don't know," began Cap. 

"Oh, come on," urged Pete. "It's been a long time 
since we've had any fun." 

"If we're caught, it means good-bye to balls and bats," 
went on the eldest brother. 

"But we won't be caught," declared Chapin eagerly. 
"Besides, what if we are — ^that's half the fun." 

"All right, go ahead," agreed Cap. "Might as well be 
killed for a sheep as a lamb, I guess. I'm in on it." 

"Now about the paint," went on the tempter, as he 
again listened at the door. "We'll have to be careful 
where we get it, as McNibb is a regular detective for fol- 
lowing a clue. It ought to be bought out of town." 
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*TTiaf B so," agreed Pete. 

''Hold on^ I have it!" cried Bill^ after a momenta 
thought. "Professor Clatter.'' 

'Trofessor Clatter?" inquired Chapin. 'TTou mean 
that medicine man with his queer wagon?" 

"Exactly," went on the pitcher. "I saw him in town 
the other day, and he said he was coming back to play a 
return engagement near here. He's got some new kind of 
stomach dope or something like that Besides, he has 
some patent face powder that he says he got at a bargain, 
and he's going to try and work it off on the ladies in the 
crowd. It's a beautiful pink, and it's harmless. I was 
looking at a box of it, and it got on my hands. Say, for 
a few minutes I had the nicest baby complexion you'd 
want to see. But it all washed off as easily as soap." 

"Well, what's the answer?" asked Chapin, as Bill 
paused. 

"Why we'll get some of that powder from the professor, 
mix it up, and use it on the statute. It will come off 
easily and I defy Proctor McNibb to trace where it came 
from. The professor is a friend of ours, and he'll keep 



mum." 



"The very thing I" cried the visitor. "When can you 
get it?" 

'*To-morrow, or next day," answered Bill, who had now 
entered heart and soul into the piece of mischief. "I'll 
get enough to give Pop Weston a liberal coating." 

"Night after to-morrow," mused Chapin, looking at a 
calendar over Cap's table. 'That will do. There's no 
moon. What about brushes?" 

"I guess a whitewash one will do. Maybe the professor 
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lias one— or a big sponge, such as he uses for cleaning 
his wagon." 

"Fine !" cried Chapin. "Oh, I can just see the faculty 
when they file past the bronze statue, done to a beautiful 
baby pink! Great I No more will the lordly Seniors 
boast of having once run a dump cart into the class room. 
The Sophs with their little trick of putting tar on the 
bell tower will take a back seat, and the Juniors, whose 
stronghold, so far, has been the horrible task of burning 
red fire under Prexy's windows, will be green with envy. 
Oh, what a lucky day this has been I" 

"It isn't over yet," remarked Cap significantly. 

"Well, ni see Clatter and get the stuff," promised Bill. 
'^'Then we'll meet and do the decorating. How many are 
in on it ?" asked the pitcher, pausing in his planning. 

**We don't want too many," spoke Chapin cautiously. 
'^^Us four perhaps, Bondy and Whistle-Breeches if you like, 
as they're on this corridor." 

"Not Bondy," said Pete quickly. "We'll let Whistle- 
Breeches in, but Guilder isn't in our set. He wouldn't 
come if we asked him, and we're not going to. Besides, 
he might squeal." 

"Well, five are enough," said Chapin. "Now I'll de- 
pend on you to get the paint, Bill." 

"And I'll get it." 

"Fare thee well, then," and with another cautious lis- 
tening at the door, Chapin took himself out. 

"Well?" asked Cap, of his brothers a little later, when 
they had sat in silence pondering over the plan. 

"It's all to the red-pepper," declared Bill. *fWe need 
fiomething to wake us up." 
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''I gaesB this will prevent dreams for some time/' ob- 
served the eld^ Smith. 

''It'll be a scream of a nightmare when the faculty 
sees it/' came from Pete, ''but there's no harm in it as 
long as the paint washes off." 

With many nods and winks Chapin recalled to the three 
brothers, and to Whistle-Breeches, next morning the plot 
they had made. Whistle-Breeches had been let into it 
early in the day, and had eagerly agreed to do his share. 
They would need ropes with which to mount to the top of 
the big statue, and Anderson had agreed to procure them. 

"I- can climb, too," he said, "and I'll decorate the top 
part" 

"Good for you, Whistle-Breeches!" exclaimed Pete. 

It was that same afternoon that Bill saw Bob Chapin 
in close conversation with Mersfeld and Jonas North. 
It was the first time he had noticed that Chapin was 
chummy with the Varsity regular pitcher, and with the 
lad who, because of his bullying tactics was generally 
shunned, except by his own crowd. 

"I hope Bob doesn't talk too much about the statue 
business," reflected Bill. "Too many cooks make the hafh 
taste burned. It might leak out." 

Then, as he was summoned to practice he gave the 
matter no more thought until that evening, when he set 
off alone to see Professor Clatter, and get the pink paint. 

Pete and Cap wanted to accompany him, but Bill de- 
clared that there was safety in small numbers, and that he 
preferred to go alone. 

He found his old friend getting ready for an evening 
performance, filling his gasolene torches, looking over his 
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etock of supplies, and tuning the banjo with which, and hia 
not unmelodious voioe, he drew a throng about the gaily 
painted wagon. 

^'Ha, my young friend, back again I" cried the professor. 
"Greetings to you. And where are the brothers?*' 

"Studying, I expect, or making a pretense to.'' 

"Good again ! Ah, the lamp of learning bums bright- 
ly when one is young. What ho! Mercuriol Some more 
gasolene for this torch I We must have light 1" Then the 
professor having ordered about an imaginary slave, pro- 
ceeded to fill the torch himself. 

"Speaking of lamps of learning," broke in Bill, think- 
ing this was a good time to announce his errand, "we're 
going to do a little illumination over at Westfield on our 
own account. How much of that pink paint have you. 
Professor?" 

"Pink paint — ^you mean my Matchless Complexion 
Tinting Residuum?" 

"I guess that's it. We need some." 

"For a masked ball?" 

"For a bronze statue," replied Bill, and he proceeded 
to relate the details of the plot. The professor listened 
carefully. Bill told everything, and at length the travel- 
ing vendor asked : 

"Did you and your brothers think of this scheme. Bill?** 

"No, as a matter of fact Bob Chapin proposed it." 

"Ah, I suppose he is one of the leading spirits when 
it comes to these plots of — er — ^innocent mischief?" 

"No, I never knew him to get up anything of the kind 
before. And thaf s the funny part of it. He never takes 
a hand in 'em. But now he comes to us with the idea. 
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and he's going to help carry it out. I neve^ knew he had 
gumption enough to break out this way. If s a good one, 
though/' 

'^And doesn't it strike you as odd that he suddenly 
breaks out now?" asked the professor in rather a curious 
voice. 

"Odd? How do you mean?" 

"I mean do you think he had any object in it?" 

"Object in it?" 

^TTes, to get you boys interested and — ^" 

'TVTiy, he's interested himself. He's going to help dec- 
orate Pop Weston." 

"I know, but you say he never did anything of the kind 
before," objected Mr. Clatter, looking sharply at Bill. 

"No." 

"And isn't it rather late in the college year for him to 
begin?" 

"It is — say, look here. Professor Clatter! Do you 
know anything about this?" demanded Bill. 

"No, only what my common sense tells me. But I 
gather that there is some feeling against you because of 
baseball matters." 

"A little — ^yes, Mersfeld is sore, but — ^" 

"Wait a minute. Now, if some of your enemies could 
get you into a game like this, and then desert you, and 
let the whole blame fall on you, or, even, well say, tip 
off the college authorities, to use a slang term — ^wouldn't 
they make trouble for you." 

"Yes, they would, but—" 

"Is this Bob Chapin a particular friend of yours?" 

"Not particularly." 
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"Is he in with this Mersfeldr 

"No, not any more than — ^By Jove 1" Bill checked him- 
self suddenly. The remembrance of Chapin talking 
earnestly to Mersfeld and North came back to him. 

"Ah I'' exclaimed the professor knowingly, as he rubbed 
his hands. "I fancy we are getting at something. Now 
if our friend Tithonus Somnus were here we would get 
him to read the stars for us, but, in his absence I'll ven- 
ture to give you a bit of advice. Bill/' 

"What is it, Mr. Clatter." 

"You may consider this in the light of a warning," 
went on the medicine vendor earnestly. "Don't have any- 
thing to do with the trick of painting the statue. Bill; 
or if you do — ^" 

He paused significantly. 

"Well, if we do?" repeated Bill. 

"If you do, then play the double cross, and catch your 
enemies in the net they have spread for you," was the re- 
ply in a low voice. 

Bill started, and, as he did so there came a cautious 
knock at the door of the wagon. 

'^Who's there?" asked the professor quickly. 

"It's me — ^Tithonus," was the answer in a hoarse whis- 
per. '*Let me in — quick! The police are after mel^ 
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CHAPTER XX 



THE PLOTTEBB CAUQHT 



Pbofessob Clatteb fiwimg wide the door^ and the fig- 
ure of the rain-maker toppled in, rather than walked. 

^'Quickl Shut it and lock itT' he cried, and he as- 
aisted in the operation. Then he passed beyond the small 
room in the rear of the wagon — a room that served as 
dining hall, living apartment^ sitting room and parlor, 
and in a few seconds Mr. Somnos could be heard crawling 
into one of the bunks. 

''If they come for me — ^you haven't seen me, of course,*' 
came his voice in muffled tones, indicating that his head 
was under the bed clothes. 

"Of course not, my dear Tithy," replied the professor. 
''And, in fact, so quick was your passage through, like a 
half back making a touchdown, to use a phrase doubtless 
familiar to my friend Bill Smith — to use that phrase, I 
have scarcely Been you. But what is the matter? Why 
this haste? There doesn't seem to be any one following 
you — ^at least not at your heels." x 

''Are you sure?" asked the muffled voice. 

"Sure, yes, Tithy," replied the medicine man, after a 
moment of listening. "No one is coming. But what in 
the world is the matter?" 

"Oh, it's an unfortunate mistake I made," was the 
answer. ''If youll wait a while, to make sure the police 
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and fiherifiTs officers are not after me, I'll come out and 
explain." 

^'I wish you would, Tithy, for Bill and I are much in 
the dark." 

After a wait of several minutes, during which Bill 
wondered what in the world could have caused the rain- 
maker to flee in such terror, the individual in question 
came out of the compartment devoted to the sleeping 
bunks. 

"Well?" asked the professor. 

"Not well — ^bad," was the despondent reply. *Trou see 
I found the star-gazing trade poor lately, on account of 
so many cloudy nights, so, in order to make a living I 
ventured to proclaim that I would read the stars and ve- 
veal the future — for a consideration. It was risky, I 
know, but I did it, and did it well — ^for a time. 

''All was prosperous and happy, until to-night, just be- 
fore supper I was visited by a man who wanted to know 
whether he would be successful in a certain undertaking. 
I consulted my charts and said that he would." 

"What was the undertaking?" asked Bill. 

"He was going to collect a long overdue bill from a man 
who owed Viini some money/' went on the astronomer. "I 
told him to be firm, and he would succeed. 

"A little later he came back, all tattered and torn, with 
one eye blackened, his collar a rag, and his clothes covered 
with dirt He entered my wagon without knocking, and 
presented himself before me. 

" 'I was firm I* he shouted at me, Tbut I did not suc- 
ceed. This is what the other man did to me !' Oh, it waa 
terrible. He accused me of deceiving him, and he sprang 
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at me^ and would doubtless have made me suffer, but I 
escaped through the front door, leaving my beloved cat. 
Scratch, behind, and I fled here. 

^'As I ran on I could hear the terrible threats the man 
uttered against me, of causing my arrest. Even now I 
fear— hark! What's thatr 

Mr. Somnus paused in alarm, and seemed about to dart 
for the bunks again. 

'Nothing — absolutely nothing," answered the profes- 
6or, calmly. Mr. Somnus listened, and seemed satisfied. 

^^I guess that fellow didn't mean all he said," put in 
Bill. 

"Perhaps," agreed the astronomer, with a sigh. '*I 
certainly hope not." 

"You are not the only one who has troubles," went on 
the traveling medicine man. 'here's Bill." 

*^Whai troubles has he?" asked Mr. Somnus. '^as he 
been predicting — ^reading the stars f" 

"Not exactly," answered the pitcher. And then Profes- 
sor Clatter told about the proposed painting of the statue 
and his own warning. 

"I'm glad you happened in, Tithy," went on the vendor 
of the Peerless Permanent Pain Preventative, "for I'd like 
your opinion about this matter. I say if s a plot to get 
Bill and his brothers into trouble, what do you think 
about it?" He detailed the reasons for his suspicions, 
and waited for an answer. 

'^ell," began the fugitive, "not speaking by the stars 
at all, you understand, and making no promises for which 
I can be held responsible, I think you're right, Theophilus. 
And I'd advise Bill to look out.** 
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'^But how?" eagerly asked the pitcher. ''I'm beginning 
to agree with you. How can I catch Mersfeld and North 
at their little game, for a game I think it is?" 

''Easy enough/' aaid the professor. '^Oo on as if you 
and your brothers and Whistle-Breeches — Oh, what a 
classical name — ^go on as if you intended to carry out the 
trick. Take my word for it those fellows will be hidden 
somewhere ready to see you caught, and you can turn 
the tables on them. 

"In some way they will, I feel sure, get word to the 
college authorities of what is on foot. Very well, you 
have but to stay away at the last moment, and give some 
sign by which the proctor will be led to the hiding place 
of your enemies. Then, by judiciously spilling a little of 
the pink paint near their rooms, and secreting a pot of it 
near their hiding place, you will have them on the hip, as 
my friends the Bomans say.'' 

"Good I" cried Bill, after a moment's thought, "111 
do it" 

"Then here is the pink powder," went on the professor, 
handing Bill several packages, "and may luck attend you. 
Just mix it with water, and it will do the work. Now, 
Tithy, I can attend to your case." 

"And I'll get back to school, and put up a game on 
North and Mersfeld," -said Bill. 

"We wish we could be there to see," spoke Mr. Clatter 
in eager tones. "Tithy and I would enjoy it, but we 
have troubles of our own. I'll be around this way in 
about two weeks again, and you can tell me about it." 

"Come to the ball game," invited Bill. "We're going 
to play Sandrim in a league contest." 
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'^I willy if I am not in jail/' promised the astronomer 
solemnly. 

Bill hurried back to his brothers and told his story, 
adding the professor's sospicionsy warnings and advice. 

''The sneaks I" burst out Cap. ''Mersfeld and North 
to put up a game like that on us." 

''And Chapin to go in with them/' added Pete. 

"They ought to be run out of school 1" declared Whistle- 
Breeches. 

"Easy/* suggested Bill, ''Maybe Bob Chapin didn't 
know what he was up against. We'll have a talk with him." 

Bob soon proved to the satisfaction of the Smith brothers 
and Donald Anderson, that he was not aware of the 
"double cross" plan of the deposed Varsity pitcher. 

"North and Mersfeld suggested the scheme to me/' 
Bob admitted, "and said you fellows would be good ones 
to do it." 

"And they're going to play a safety, and hide some- 
where to watch us be nabbed by McNibb; aren't they?" 
demanded Cap. 

"They're going to hide sortie place near the statue/' 
replied Bob, "because I heard them saying something 
about it. But, honest, fellows, I didn't know that they 
were going to squeal. They got me all worked up and I 
waa interested. I hope you believe me." 

"We do/' Bill assured him. "Now to get even. I g^ess^ 
in case they make the split, that they 11 send an anony- 
mous letter to McNibb. How about it?" 

"Naturally," agreed Cap and Pete. 

•Tlien well add another/' went on Bill, "and in it 
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we'll disclose the hiding place of the sneaks. Where did 
you say it would be, Bob?'' 

''In the clump of rhododendron bushes in front of the 
etatue." 

''Good! Now the plot thickens, and we'll have to 
thicken the pink paint. Come on, fellows, get busy. 
First I'll prepare the second anonymous letter." 

A few hours later Proctor McNibb was rather surprised 
to receive a screed, signed, with no name, informing him 
that a plot existed among a certain lot of Freshmen, and 
that the said plot consisted of a plan to paint the founder's 
statue baby-pink. 

''If you wish to catch the vandals, be on hand near the 
statue shortly after midnight," the anonymous epistle 
went on. 

Now the proctor was an honorable man, and usually 
did not pay much attention to unsigned letters. But here 
was one he felt that he must heed. Where it had come 
from he did not bother his head about. 

"Some upper classmen, who have given over such sacre- 
ligious horse-play may have sent it," he argued, "or the 
townsman from whom the paint was purchased may have 
been stricken with remorse, or have a fear that he will 
be found out. At any rate I'll catch them red-handed. 
No, pink-handed I guess," and the proctor smiled at his 
joke. 

The oflScial's surprise may be imagined when, shortly 
after the receipt of the first letter, he got another. Our 
friends had a spy, in the person of one of the janitors, 
who did work in that part of the school where Mr. 
lUcNibb had his rooms, and the janitor at once informed 
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Bill when there were signs of unusual activity in the proc- 
tor's o£Sce. 

"If 8 their letter r dedared BUI. "Now for ours I^' and 
it was sent, disclosing the information that the would-be 
painters of the statue would be hidden in the clump of 
rhododendron bushes. 

Then there was a busy time for our friends. Throwing 
in his lot with the Smith boys and Whistle-Breeches, Bob 
Chapin helped them in the plot, by pretending to keep 
Mersfeld and North posted. 

^'You can hide in the bushes, just as you planned," said 
the languid youth to them. 

"And see the fun ?" eagerly asked Mersfeld. 'TViil they 
be on hand?" 

"Oh, the/U be on hand all right," said Bob, and there 
was a grim smile on his face, which the plotters did not 
observe. 

So anxious were they to be present, and see the Smith 
boys captured, that Mersfeld and North left their rooms 
early. This was the cue for Bill and his brothers to make 
their way to the enemies' apartments, and, by scattering 
around a little of the pink mixture, give the idea, to a. 
casual observer, that the coloring stuff had been prepared 
there. 

In the meanwhile, and before the two lads who had 
planned to get their classmates in trouble had gone to 
their hiding place, several pails of the pink mixture had 
been hidden in the clump of bushes. Strings led from the 
pails to behind a stone wall, where Bill, his brothers, to- 
gether with Whistle-Breeches and Bob, would hide. At 
tKe proper time the strings would be pulled, and the stufF 
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upset. This would be additional evidence against the two 
plotters. 

^'Well, I guess it's about time for us to go out/' said 
Cap, as midnight approached, that hour, having been sug- 
gested to Bob by the plotters. ''Go easy, now, for Mc- 
Nibb may have spotters posted." 

"No, I think not," said Bob. "He'll depend on catch- 
ing us at the statue. Oh, wow I Won't those fellows be 
surprised I" 

Mersfeld and North were in hiding. They had been 
waiting for some time. 

"Hang it all!" muttered the deposed Varsity pitcher, 
**why don't they come?" 

"Oh, they'll be here all right." 

"You don't s'pose they could have backed out; do you?" 

"No, Bob Chapin said they were hot for the trick, and 
rose to it like a hungry trout to a fly. Oh, they'll be 
here." 

"Then I wish they'd hurry. I'm getting a cramp in 
my leg, crouching down so long." 

"That's nothing. I know I'll have rheumatism or house- 
maid's knee, or something like it, for sitting on the damp 
ground. But think of it! They'll be suspended, and 
you'll be back on the nine!" 

"Yes, that makes it worth while." 

"Hark! I think I hear something!" cried North sud- 
denly. 

They peered out. Two dark figures could be seen com- 
ing cautiously around the base of the statue. 

"That's them !" whispered Mersfeld. 
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^o. that's McNibb, and one of the janitors is with 
him. He's too early ! He'll scare 'em off I" 

"Jove 1 It looks so. I wonder — ^" 

"Say I He's heading this way I" cried North suddenly. 
"Ccn he see ns?" 

They waited in an agony of fear and apprehension. 
There was a movement in the bushes — a curious sloshing, 
splashing sound, and something seemed to be flowing 
around the feet of the two plotters. 

"Oreat guns I" cried Mersfeld, "what are we up 
against?" 

"Keep quiet," begged North hoarsely. 

It was too late. 

"Ha I I have you I Waiting for a chance to despoil the 
statue; are you?" cried the voice of the proctor. 

He made a rush for the bushes. Mersfeld and North 
made a rush to get out. Their feet became entangled in 
the strings that had been pulled a moment before by the 
hidden Smith boys. Down in the pink paint went the 
conspirators, just as the proctor and his impressed aide 
hurried up and grabbed them. 

"I have you!" exclaimed the college official. "I have 
stopped your nefarious work just in time. Strike a match, 
Biddel." 

The janitor obeyed. In the glow stood two sorry-look- 
ing figures, pink paint dripping from them. 

''Mersfeld and North!" ejaculated the proctor. "I 
would not have believed a member of the Varsity nine 
capable of such a trick." 

"We weren't going to do it," began the pitcher, and 
then the futility of the denial made itself plain to him, 
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M in the dying glow of the match he saw the sight he 
and his companion presented. 

'^Follow me, gentlemen/' said the proctor simply^ leading 
the way to his quarters. 

**Caught in their own trap!" whispered Bill softly, aa 
ha and hia brothers and chums looked over the top of the 
walU and saw what had taken place. 

*'Talk about painting the town red/' murmured Cap. 
*'*rii0 very yni.'c* is pinl\ over there/' and chuckling to 
the^nJ*t*l^^^^ our heroes hurried to their rooms lest they, 
(\H\ be taken in for being out after hours. 



CHAPTER XXI 



AN INTEBRUPTED SUPFES 



'Wasn't it great?" demanded BiU. 

'^AU to the lallapulassa !'' was Cap's opinion. 

'^I thought sure McNibb would hear us snickering whea 
we pulled the strings and upset the paint," added Pete. 

''And what a sight Mersfeld and North were I" re- 
marked Whistle-Breeches. "They must have looked like 
walking complexion advertisements when the lights were 
turned on**' 

"I wonder if they'll be fired ?" spoke Bob Chapin. **I 
wouldn't like that." 

"Hul Thafs probably what tliey wanted to happen to 
us !" cut in Whistle-Breeches. "It's a case of chicken eat 
turkey I reckon, and everybody have cranberries." 

'They didn't actually do anything," went on Bill, as 
he and his brothers and chums were talking over the af- 
fair next morning. "The evidence only pointed to them 
as if they were going to do it." 

"Thafs enough for McNibb," commented Cap. "Great 
monkey doodles I There goes last bell and I've got to 
look over my Pindar yet. Holy mackerel !" 

The whole school was buzzing with the news, and it 
was soon generally known that the Smith boys had neatly 
turned the tables on the plotters. 

As for those worthies, the events bad followed each! 
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other 80 rapidly that they hardly knew what to think, 
much less say or do. It was a complete surprise to them, 
and they dared not utter a word as to what their real 
intentions had been. 

As Cap had said, the circumstantial evidence was enough 
against them. They had been caught> if not exactly with 
the paint in their possession, at least with it all over them, 
and the anonymous letter was enough to declare their ob- 
ject, albeit that screed was intended to throw suspicions 
on others. 

"Have you anything to say?'* the proctor had asked 
them when he had them in his sanctum. 

"I — er — I guess not,'* answered North, with a glance 
at his pink-stained clothing. 

"How about you, Mersfeld?*' 

"I — I don't know, it was not our intention — Oh, well, 
I guess I have nothing to say, either," and the pitcher 
gave up the attempt. 

'^ery well. You may go. I'll take your case up with 
the faculty." 

The two lads were in an agony of apprehension lest 
they be expelled, or suspended for the remainder of the 
term, but after a faculty meeting, in which Dr. Burton 
had made a plea for them, it was decided to debar both 
lads from participation in all athletic or other sports for 
a month, to stop all evening leave for the same period, 
and to inflict other punishment in the matter of doing 
extra classical study. 

The fact that they had not actually committed any 
overt act of sacrilege against the statue was in their favor. 
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thoughy as the proctor said, only the receipt of the anony- 
mous letter prevented it. 

And how Mersfeld and his crony writhed in agony as 
they thought of the letter they had themselves written! 
They gnessed that their plot had been laid bare, and they 
suspected Bob Chapin, who, fearing punishment, spoke 
to the Smith boys about it. Then, on Cap's suggestion, 
and in order that the truth might be known, a statement 
of how it had all come about was drawn up and sent to the 
two plotters. 

'Thafs the last time I try any of yowr tricks,'* said 
Mersfeld bitterly to North. 

"Get outl Weren't you as hot for it as I was? Why 
don't you think of something yourself then, if you're so 
smart?" 

"I will — ^next time," and the two parted not the best of 
friends. 

The barring of Mersfeld from the diamond took him 
off the Varsity team for the time being, though he was 
still considered a member of it, even if he could not play. 
He was allowed to take part in practice games, however, 
for Captain Graydon and Coach Windam well knew the 
value of keeping some box men in reserve. 

'^No telling when Smith will develop a glass arm or go 
up in the air, or get wild," said Graydon. 

'TTo, but he's doing well now," declared the coach. 
''He pitched a no-hit-no-run game in a five inning practice 
the other day." 

**That's too good to last. We've got to hold on to Mera* 
feld, and work up some one else." 
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'^Sure. Mighty queer how the Smith boys turned that 
etatue trick; eh?'' 

'^Oh, those fellows aren't greenhorns, if they did come 
from the country. Wait until they get hold of the ropes 
here a little better, and they'll cut things loose." 

"Yes, and maybe they'll be barred from the team." 

But our heroes showed no inclinations, at present, of 
doing anything like that. They went on the even tenor of 
their ways, showed up regularly at baseball practice, and 
had their lessons as well, perhaps, as the average student 
They did not "cut" more than the regulation number of 
lectures, and they made many friends. 

Bill kept on improving in his control and his curve 
work, until the delighted coach and captain declared that 
they already had a good grip on the pennant 

Several unimportant games were played, and one or 
two of the league contests, in which the Westfield nine 
made about an even break. The season was far from 
over, and he would indeed have been a wise prophet who 
could have told who would win the pennant. 

"I think even Duodecimo Donaldby, alias Tithonus Som- 
nus himself would be at a loss," dedared Gap. '^ut, 
fellows," he went on, addressing his two brothers, "keep 
up the good work. Make the name of 'Smith' a credit to 
the school." 

"The only trouble is that there are so many Smiths 
that in ages to come they won't know which breed it was 
who did it," complained Pete. 

Mersfeld was bitter in his heart against our heroes, 
and was anxious for revenge, but he and North had had 
a falling out, and he did not know what he could do to 
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get even with the Smith boys. Meanwhile he sulked in 
his room, and thought mean thoughts. 

'^Say, fellows, do you know I think we ought to do 
something/' remarked Bill to his brothers one day, as 
they came in tired but happy from the diamond, after 
some hard practice. ''It's been dull lately." 

''Yes, let's paint another statue," remarked Cap grimly. 
^Or put a cow in the physics class," suggested Pete. 
^No, but seriously, I think it's up to us to do some- 
thing," went on Bill. "We've got a lot of friends who ex- 
pect things from us, and we ought to keep up our reputa- 
tion. What do you say that we give a little spread? Dad 
sent me two fivers the other day." 

Tou can't give a spread for that," declared Cap. 
1 know it, but you fellows have some, and if you loosen 
up a bit — ^" 

"Oh, count us in," came quickly from Pete, "only how 
are you going to do it? Hire a hall in town, and — ** 

"Oh, not that kind!" cried Bill quickly. "I mean a 
little midnight supper up in our rooms. We can do it 
fine here, as we're on the same floor. If s like one big 
room when the connecting doors are open." 

"We'd get caught sure as blazes," observed Cap, "and 
you know our reputations are none too good* I think 
McNibb suspects us of having something to do with the 
statue game." 

"Why?" asked Bill. 

"Oh, the other day he was up here, snooping around, 
and he saw a splash of that pink paint on the waU. He 
went over to it right away, and looked at it like Sherlock 
Holmes. I was in a nervous sweat, and I tiiought he'd 
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ask Bome questions, but he only said: 'Ah, Smith, that 
color has a powerful spreading ability ; hasn't it P '' 

''And what did you say P* demanded Bill. 

''What couid I say? Nothing. I just played safety 
and kept still, and mighty glad I was that he didn't ask 
any more. But as I say, I think he suspects us. so we've 
got to be careful." 

"Oh, we can pull this ofiE all right," declared Bill. "I 
have a plan." 

"Tell it," begged •Whistle-Breechoa. "Things are dull 
of late. Liven 'em up." 

He had entered just in time to hear Bill's last remark. 

''Well, some big-gun from the other side, England or 
Germany, is coming here next Friday night, to lecture on 
pedagogics or something like that. The entire faculty is 
going, I understand, and only McNibb and the janitors 
will be on hand. Besides that, the Seniors have some 
sort of a legitimate blow out, and there's the Junior con- 
cert. So things will be quiet aroimd here, and we can 
just as well as not have our spread. What do you say, 
fellows?" 

"I'm for it — ^here's my cash," answered Pete, passing 
over some bills. 

"Ditto," added Cap, following suit 

"Say, fellows, I'm broke," put in Bob Chapin, who 
looked in at that juncture, "but if there's anything like 
that going on, count me in." 

"Me tool" cried Whistle-Breeches. 

"This is strictly on the Smith boys," declared Bill. 
"It's to celebrate our second childhood, or something like 
that. Well, 111 go ahead with the arrangements." 
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On the Friday night in qaestion there might haye been 
seen a nnmber of figures— dark, stealthy figures — stealing, 
one at a time, toward the dormitory where the Smith 
boys lived and moved and had their being. Yet not a 
gleam of light shone from their windows, for Bill had 
bought some black roofing paper and tacked it over the 
casements. 

**It makes it warm/' he said, *1)ut it's safer/* 

The good things had been bought, and some boards to be 
covered with newspapers and laid on the beds were to 
serve for tables. As the lights were turned off at a certain 
hour, save in the corridor, candles had been procured. 

^At last all was in readiness," as they say in novels. 
The guests had assembled and were gathered about the 
banquet table. No one had been caught, as yet, for Bill 
had laid his plans well, and all of the faculty, some of 
whom might otherwise have been prowling about the 
school, were listening to a very deep lecture on how to 
impart knowledge to boys, by a man who had never had 
any. As for Proctor McNibb, he had so many extra du- 
ties on his hands that he did not go near the Freshmeii's 
dormitory until quite late. 

This gave our heroes and their friends the lack of at- 
tention which they much desired. There was a goodly 
crowd present, when Whistle-Breeches, who had been 
named as toastmastcr, arose, and with a bottle of ginger 
ale in one hand, and a cheese sandwich in the other, 
proposed : 

**Those Smith boys I May we always have 'em with us !'* 

"Hear ! Hear !" cried Wendell Borden, in a dull, monot- 
onous voice. Wendell had read that this was what 
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Englishmen said at banquets, and his father had come 
from England. 

''Less noise I" ordered Bill. ''Do you want to have the 
place pulled, and all of us pinched? Go on and eat I" 

They fell-to, and there was merry feasting, even if the 
jests did have to be passed around in whispers, losing 
thereby much of their wit. 

"N^ow, fellows/' began Bob Chapin, as he rose and held 
out a bottle of lemon soda, 'let me propose — ** 

There was a knock on the door — a knock as of one hav- 
ing authority. 

A sudden hush fell upon the assemblage. 

'^ Answer, Bill, Cap— some of you,'* whispered Whistle- 
Breeches nervously. 

"What'll I sayr demanded BilL 

The knock was repeated. 

"Ask whose there,'' suggested Bob. 

"Who— who's — ^there?" stammerd Bill, as though it 
cost him an effort. 

"It is I — Mr. McNibb. Are there any persons in your 
room besides yourselves?" 

"Ye — ^yes," stammered Bill. Lying was not permitted 
by the school honor code. 

"Open the door!" came the command. 

Bill looked appealingly around. Some of the boys made 
motions as though to dive under the beds. 

"Face the music 1" ordered Cap sharply, for he detested 
sneaking tactics. 

"Open the door," came the command again, in stein 
tones. 
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could not keep on eatings and even in their hearts was the 
fear lest they be caught. So, with a mock f arewell, they 
took their departure, promising to send some of their fel- 
lows around to enjoy the feast of good things. 

But no more of the fourth-year men arrived, due to the 
fact, probably, that the meeting at which were the entire 
faculty, was nearly at an end, and soon the college and the 
grounds would be infested by professors. Then, too Mc- 
Nibb might come around at any moment. 

"Hurry, fellows," suggested Bill and his brothers. *'Eat 
what's left and then cut out of here. It might be McNibb 
next time.'' 

"Say, I thought it was all up with us, when that knock 
came," remarked Pete. 

''Same here," added Whistle-Breeches. *'Are there 
any stuffed olives left?" 

"Nary a one," answered Cap. "Those chaps stuffed 
themselves on 'em." 

"Stuffed Seniors instead of stuffed olives," observed Bill 
grimly. 

The feast was over, the remains cleared away and, one by 
one, or in couples, the guests departed, with intervals be- 
tween the leavings, so that too much noise might not be 
created. 

The last one had gone — ^the room was in fairly good 
shape, albeit bottles and cans had been piled into closets 
until the recesses were almost overflowing — ^there to stay 
until such time as they could be smuggled out. 

"Well; how about it?" asked Bill. 

"It was all right — even the interruption," replied Cap. 

There came a sudden knock on the door. The brothers. 
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who were not the only occupants of their adjoining rooma 
looked at each other with fear in their eyes. 

^Gentlemen, are yon in bedP' demanded tlie unmintak* 
able Toiee of the proctor. 

^TTe— yesP exclaimed Bill, making an appealing mo- 
tion to his brothers. With a single motion they thrt>w 
themselves, dressed as they were, upon tlie covers, while 
Bill extinguished the single candle, ** We're in bod, Mr, 
McNibb.'' 

'Tm glad to hear it,'* was the grim retort '•! tlunight 
I saw a light through the key hole." 

"No — ^no, sir,*' declared Pete. Tlie room was in dark- 
ness but the smell of a recently extinguialied candio wan imly 
too evident. 

**Very well," and the proctor passed on, loiuinff tliei 
Smith boys to recover of near-heart-failuro as bt^nt tlwy 
might. 

The banquet given by our heroes was the talk of the 
school for several days — ^wireless talk, of course, for It 
would never do to have it come to the ears of those In 
authority. Those who had not been favored with an invita- 
tion were wondering how they could cultivate the gi>od 
graces of our friends, and the lucky ones who had attondod 
were wondering when there would be another spread. 

There was hard baseball practice the day following the 
little affair, and, for some reason Bill was a little off in 
his pitching. 

"Youll either have to get a new pair of glasses/* grimly 
remarked the coach, "or you'll have to cut out your mid- 
night suppers. Smith." 

''AH rights" agreed the pitcher, for the word of Mr, 
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hixn on the back of the head. Thai, with a 
quick jump North was at his side again, and had the little 
fellow's ann in a croel grip. 

"Ttj to run away from me; will you?" he demanded. 
'Ill show you that it won't do to fool with me — you 
prep, kids aie getting too fresh. Now you get down on 
youi* knees and b^ my pardon, and then take my glove and 
bat, and Mersfeld's bat too." 

"Oh, North — ^ began the pitcher, who was a fairly de- 
cent chap. 

*ljBt me manage him/' exclaimed the bully. ^These 
kids have to be taught their place. Qet down on your 
bones, now!" 

He seized the frail lad's hands in bis strong ones, and 
bent them over backward. 

"Oh, Mr. North! Please don't. I— I won't do it 
again! Ill carry the bat! Oh, you're breaking my 
hands !" 

He cried out in agony, and Mersfeld took a step forward 
half intending to interfere. But he did not get the chance. 

Some one with blazing eyes leaped from behind the 
dump of bushes and confronted the bully. A clenched fist 
was drawn back, and then shot forward. Bight on the 
point of North's aristocratic chin it landed with a sound 
that could be heard for some distance. 

Backward the bully was hurled, almost turning over, and 
then he slumped down on the grass. He stayed there for 
several seconds, and then got up slowly. 

**Who— who did that ?" he asked thickly, for he was a bit 
dazed. 

"I did," answered Cap Smith quietly, ''and if you want 
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any additional just try some more of your buUyiug tactics 
on boys smaller than yoursell'^ 

North staggered to his feet, and rushed at Cap. 

"Not here ! Not now P cried Mersf eld, throwing him- 
self in front of his crony, '^eet him later I There'll have 
to be a fight, of course?'' and the pitcher looked at G^. 

"Of course," was the grave answer. 

"All right. Ill see one of your friends," for these 
matters were rather scientifically arranged at Westfield, on 
certain occasions. 

"See Bill or Pete," answered Cap, as he turned aside and 
strolled up the campus. 



CHAPTER XXm 



THB FIGHT 



It waB ihe call of the watch-holder, and, as he spoke ttu 
word, two scantily clad figures leaped toward each other. 

''Take him easy no^. Cap I'' cautioned Bill to his larger 
brother. 

''Go in and finish him !'' advised Mersf eld to North, for 
whom he was acting as second. Merton was keeping 
time, and Ward, the other Senior who had been the un- 
bidden guest at the little spread was referee. 

It was the fight between North and Cap Smith — ^the 
fight which was the inevitable outcome of the interference 
when the bully was mistreating little Harvey. 

The contest took place where all such afiEairs were ^'pulled 
off," if I may use such a term, in a well-secluded spot back 
of the baseball grand-stand. 

"Watch his left!" was the further advice of Bill, who was 
acting as second, gave to his brother, while Mersf eld sarcas- 
tically cut in with: 

"Look out for biting in the clinches. North." 

It was a nseless insult, for Cap never answered it. 

Narrowly he watched his opponent, looking into his eyes, 
and trying to guess, by dose observations of those organs, 
liow the lead would be. 

Out shot North's left, after a weak feint with his right 
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Cap was not deceiyed. Gleyerly he blocked the blow and 
countered with his left His aim was a bit short, but it 
caught North over the eye, too lightly to raise a mark, 
however. 

The fight was now on, and for a time blows were deliv- 
ered with such rapidity that the onlookers were in doubt 
as to who was having the best of it. It was give and take^ 
yet it was not brutal. 

For the lads were both healthy and strong, and the soft 
gloves which the Seniors had insisted that they wear, pre- 
cluded any serious damage to either. Nor were they scien- 
tific enough to do any material harm, for though they had 
both taken boxing lessons, they were far from being in the 
class with pugilists. 

North half turned, made a feint as though to drive his 
right into Cap's face, quickly shifted, and shot out his left. 

'^ow I" cried Mersf eld in anticipation of what was about 
to happen to the youth against whom he bore a grudge. 

But it was the unexpected which took place, for North 
in making the shift had left himself unguarded for one 
fatal moment. 

In shot the ready left of Cap Smith, straight from the 
shoulder, with all the steam behind it which our hero could 
muster, and North was neatly bowled over, bleeding slightly 
from the nose. 

^'Pirst blood for us ?' caUed Bill shrilly. 

'*Well, you needn't shout over it, and bring McNibb 
hereP' grumbled Mersf eld, as he hurried to his fallen 
champion. 

'1— rm all right r gasped North. "My— my foot 
slipped on the grass." 
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'liike fun I" retorted Pete. "You'll have some more of 
those 'slips' before ifs over/' 

'That'll do/' spoke Ward quietly. He looked at his 
classmate. 

*'Time/' called Merton, for North had been attended by 
his second^ while Bill looked after Cap, who was in no way 
distressed. 

'^Don't hurry to finish him/' whispered Bill, as Cap arose 
from his knee to go forward. "You can do him." 

"I don't know about that/' was the cautious reply. "He 
has a strong right, and guards pretty well. I just man- 
aged to get in." 

"Don't let him get you that way again/' advised Mors* 
feld to his friend. "It's too risky." 

"I won't, if I can help it." 

They were at it again, hammer and tongs, giving and 
taking. Several body blows were exchanged, making both 
lads grunt, but doing no damage. 

"Then, when Cap tried for another left to the jaw lie 
either miscalculated, or North guarded quickly, for (^np's 
fist came against his opponent's forearm, and the next min- 
ute our hero went down tmder a well directed blow, that 
eventually closed his right eye. But he did not mind this, 
got up quickly and was at it again. 

Seeing his advantage in the next round North hammered 
away at Cap's optic, thereby not only causing the Smith 
lad exquisite pain, but greatly hampering him in the fight, 
for his vision was reduced by half. 

^You've got him now!" exulted Mersfeld, when the 
round was over, and he was spraying his man with water 
from a ginger ale bottle. "Keep at him I" 
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'*0h, he's got lots of go yet," declared North. ''If I 
can close his other eye 111 have him though." 

*'Then play for that*' 

North tried to, but he was so intent on this that he left 
his own chin unguarded. Cap did not care much about 
inflicting visible punishment on the bully, but he did want 
to end the flght, for which, truth to tell, he had no great 
hankering. 

Once more his reliable left went boring in, and North 
gently went over backwards, coming heavily down in the 
grass. He almost took the count, but the time keeper was 
merciful, and allowed him a few seconds. 

''He's about all in,'' whispered Bill to his brother, wh^i 
after some feeble and cautious sparring the round was at 
an end. 'Tmish him up. I'm afraid McNibb or some of 
the profs, might come." 

"So am I. Here goes for a knock-out." 

Cap tried for it, but North was shifty. He was play- 
ing on the defensive now, for he found that Cap was more 
cautious and was guarding his damaged eye weU. And 
North did not dare open his guard enough to come back 
strong. Therefore he clinched several times, hanging 
heavily on his opponent to tire him. 

Cap tried to avoid this, and there was considerable leg 
work which was hard on the breathing apparatus. He 
thought he saw one good chance, and sent in an upper cut, 
but it fell short, and he got a blow on the ear that made 
his head ring. 

Thereafter he was more cautious. 

'TTou must do him up soon," implored Bill. **Can't you 
take a chance?" 
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^'m afraid to^ with my bad eye." 

^TTbafs 80. Welly use your own judgment." 

Bnt the next round was the last, and the end came most 
unexpectedly. North led with his right, intending to try 
onoe more his feinting, shifting tactics. But be made a 
miscalculation. Cap blocked with his left, and sending in 
a cross-counter with his right caught North on the side 
of the head. 

Down went the bully like a log, not badly hurt, but 
stunned enough to make him take the count There was 
no chance to allow the fatal ten seconds to elaps^ however, 
for, from the crowd that surrounded the two contestants 
came the cry : 

*'Here comes Prexy !" 

"Skip ! Here's Dr. Burton !" 

**Come on. Cap I Get into your coat — ^never mind your 
shirt— out this way T cried Bill, Pete and Whistle-Breeches 
in the same breath. 

Cap looked afar, and saw the figure of the venerable 
president bearing down on them. The head of Westfield 
school was eagerly persuing one book, and had another 
under his arm. 

Cap hurriedly dressed as best he could. He saw North 
slowly rising, assisted by his friends. Cap started toward 
him. 

'TVTiere you going?** demanded Bill. 

'To shake hands — it^s all over. I want to be friends." 

'HTou've no time. I doubt if we can get away as it 



is." 



Bill, Pete, Whistle-Breeches and some of the others 
tried to get Cap in their midst, so that his blackened eye 
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would not be seen. They hoped to be able to get back 
to their rooms by a round-about path, but, alas for their 
hopes. Dr. Burton looked up, saw them, and changing 
his course, bore down more directly on them. 

"Ifs all up!'* groaned Pete. 

Bill looked around, and saw North and his friends hur- 
rying into the dressing rooms under the grandstand. He 
wished he had thought of that, but there was no time now. 



CHAPTER XXIV 



THE KIDNAPED PITCHEB 



''What'll you say when he asks you whafs up?*' asked 
Whistle-Breeches. 

"Guess I'll have to tell the truth/' answered Cap. 

"Couldn't you say you ran into the fence catching a 
foul ball?" inquired Bill. 

"Nothing doing," was his brother's retort. "The doctor 
would guesB right in a minute. Besides, I wouldn't fake 
it that way." 

"Of course not. I was only joking. Well, he'll be here 
in a second. He's looking at us as if undecided whether 
we were Greek roots or some Sanskrit characters. Maybe 
he'll pass us up," went on Bill. 

"No such luck!" groaned Pete. "Pull your cap down 
farther over your eyes, and maybe he won't see the bruise." 

But all the efforts of the lads were seemingly to go 
for naught. The venerable president, squinting at them 
through his thick spectacles, smiled in a friendly fashion, 
as he came nearer. The students halted and touched their 
caps. 

"Ah, boys, just coming from a game?" inquired Dr. 
Burton. 

"Yes, sir," answered Whistle-Breeches, who, being 
slightly taller than Cap, had stepped in front of him. 

"Ah, and who won, may I ask?" 
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^'We — er — ^that is we didn't finish," answered Bill, hop- 
ing to draw attention away from Cap. 

'The season has opened well, I hope," went on the 
doctor. ''And there are good chances for keeping the 
pennant here, I trust?" 

"We're going to try hard," put in Pete, who, being 
on the other side, trusted to draw the attention of the 
president farther away from his brother. As for that 
hero he remained quiet. 

"Pull your cap farther down!" again advised Bill in a 
hoarse whisper. 

Whether it was that or whether he would have noticed 
it anyhow, the eyes of the president went straight to 
Cap's bruised countenance. He saw the blackened eye, 
and the cuts and scratches. 

"Ah, there has been an accident, I see," he remarked, 
and he advanced closer to the lad. 

"Er— yes— that is I—" 

"Cut it out," whispered Bill, nudging his brother in the 
back. 

"Hit by a ball, I suppose," went on the president. 
"And yet they say baseball is comparatively harmless. 
Why, you look almost as if you had been through a foot- 
ball scrimmage, Smith." 

"Yb — ^yes, sir," stammered Cap. 

"Better have it attended to right away," continued Dr. 
Burton. "That eye looks very painful." 

"It is," murmured Cap. 

"And you had better wear a stronger mask," were the 
doctor's parting words, as he turned aside. There was 
a queer smile on his face, and his eyes twinkled behind 
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his glasses. He opened his book at the place where a 
cautious finger had kept the pages apart^ and passed on. 

^'Talk about luck 1" exclaimed Whistle-Breeches hoarsely. 
''He never even suspected that there'd been a fight. Oh, you 
Capr 

"Suspected!" burst out Bill. "I'll bet he knows all 
about it V 

"He did not I" declared the other lad. "YThy, he*8 so 
interested in that book that I don't believe he remembera 
now whether he spoke to us or not." 

"He doesn't; eh?" exclaimed Bill. "Say, he went off 
reading his book upside down, and if that doesn't indicate 
that he's on to our game, and is laughing at our attempts 
to keep it from him, I'd like to know what it does mean?" 

"Was his book upside down?" 

"Surest thing you know. Say, what the doctor doesn't' 
know wouldn't cover a postage stamp. But it was white 
of him not to let on. You're lucky. Cap !" 

"Yes, regular Smith luck," put in Whistle-Breeches. 

"Well, don't take any chances. Cut away to your room. 
I can get you some rai|v beefsteak for the optic." 

"An oyster is better," declared Pete, and they scientifi- 
cally discussed the various merits of the two. 

"If we had Professor Clatter here he'd paint it with 
some eye dope and Cap would look all to the merry." sug- 
gested Bill. But the traveling medicine man was not 
available, and Cap had to do the best he could. 

It was some days before he was decently presentable and 
North was just as bad. Of course the faculty must have 
Bospected the reason for the darkened eyes and bruised 
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f aces^ but as there was no official report or complaint, noth* 
ing was said of it, and the matter was dropped. 

The upper classmen took up the question, and a sort 
of truce was patched up between Cap and the bully, but 
though North professed to be friendly there was a sullen 
look in his eyes, and Cap knew he would do him a bad 
turn if he got the chance. Mersfeld and North were 
thicker than ever, and the Smith boys agreed among them- 
selves to be on their guard. 

Meanwhile there was baseball a plenty. Some league 
games were played, and a number of minor contests took 
place. It was drawing close to the time for the annual 
Freshman battle on the diamond with Tuckerton, and this 
game was always a hotly contested one, and eagerly looked 
forward to by the first year students and their friends. 

^^e stand a better chance to win this time, than ever 
before,'* remarked Armitage, who was captain of the first 
year team, '^e've got Bill to pitch, and he's a wonder." 

The Varsity twirler did occupy the box for the Fresh- 
men nine, and no objection had been raised to this ar- 
rangement until nearly time for the Tuckerton game. 
Then the nine of that school sent in a formal protest, 
objection to Bill on the ground that though a first year 
lad, he was not properly a member of the Freshman team, 
since he was the Varsity pitcher. 

'^ell, we'll just ignore that objection, and if they 
don't want to play with Bill in the box we'll claim the 
game by forfeit," decided Armitage. The dispute waxed 
hot and an appeal was taken to the student body which 
governed athletics among the members of the school 
league. They decided that Bill could pitch. 
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^'WeU, he won't if we fellows have any spunk/' de- 
clared Borden, the Tuckerton captain. 

''Spunk? How do you meanP' asked Swain, the pitcher. 

''I mean that we can put up a game on him so that he 
can't pitch against us, and they'll have to put in Potter, 
the suhetitute. We can knock him out of the box, but 
Bill Smith is no easy mark. It means losing the game 
for us to bat against Bill." 

''But what can we do?" asked Swain. 

"Get Bill out of the way the day before the game." 

"How?" 

"Kidnap him, of course. Spirit him away, and keep 
him in cold storage until we win. Are you game?" 

"Can it be done?" asked Swain. 

"Of course. I'll arrange it, if you fellows will help." 

"Certainly we will, but how is it to be done?" 

"Easy enough. We'll just meet him in the dark on 
the road, bundle him into my auto, and take him to a 
quiet place where he can't get away." Borden was a rich 
youth, and had an automobile which he had brought to 
school with him. 

He went more into detail about his plan, and after 
realizing that it would mean losing the game if Bill 
pitched against them, his team-mates somewhat reluctantly 
agreed to the scheme. They thought they were within 
their rights for they totally disagreed with the finding 
of the governing body that Bill was entitled to pitch as a 
Freshman, even though he was on the Varsity. 

"Suppose they find out we did it, and take the game 
from us even after we win?" suggested Cadmus, who was 
the Tuckerton Freshman catcher. 
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'TheyTl never discover it/' boasted BordeiL 'Theyll 
lay it to some of the Sophs or Juniors at Westfield, and 
Bill will never recognize us for we'll wear masks." 

**A11 right, we're with you/' decided his chums. *'Now 
for the details." 

These were soon settled. It was agreed that Bill should 
be captured the night before the game, when ihere would 
be little chance that he could be rescued in time to play. 

^'But how will we get hold of him/' asked Cadmus. 

^I'U send him some sort of a message/' replied Borden. 
'TU write a note, in a disguised hand, and ask him to 
call at a certain place in the villi^e. We'll be on the 
lookout and when he goes past that lonely stretch of woods, 
on the main road we'll grab him, run him off in my car to 
a place I know of, and leave him there." 

^'Suppose some of his brothers or friends come with 
him?" Swain wanted to know. 

"Oh, well, we can get away with Bill before they real- 
ize whaf s up. You fellows want everything too easy." 

When, on the night before the game with Tuckerton, 
Bill Smith received a note, asking him to call at a certain 
hotel in the village, there to talk over baseball matters, 
the pitcher showed the missive to his brothers. 

'TLiOoks sort of fishy/' decided Cap. 

**What name is signed to it ?" inquired Pete. 

"Just says fBaseball Crank/ " was the reply. "I think 
if s a joke." 

"Are you going?" asked Whistle-Breeches. 

'^Might as well. But I'm going to go easy, and take a 
look around before I go inside. Maybe I can turn the 
tables.** 
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^ell jfOB what veil do," bnAe in Cap. 

"^ell aU go with BilL Then, if there's any tiouUe we 
can hdp him* Maybe North or Mersfeld put up this 
game." 

"^haf 8 right," agreed BilL 'a'U be glad if yon feUowa 
will come along, though it may be straight after alL" 

So, aft^ obtaining from the proctor permission to go 
to the village on condition that they would be back before 
locking-up tim^ the three Smith brothers, and Whistle- 
Breeches sallied forth. They never suspected there might 
be a joke perpetrated on them while on their way, rather 
expecting some game in the village, and so proceeded along 
the highway in careless ease, singing and joking. 

As they reached a lonely stretch of woods, just below 
getting into the village, three figures sprang out from 
the underbrush. Over their faces were strips of cloth, 
and at the first sight of the trio our friends drew back 
in some alarm^ feeling they had met with a gang of 
highwaymen. 

'^That's the one — ^in the centre!" called a hoarse voice, 
and a grab was made for Bill. Before his brothers or 
Whistle-Breeches could rally to his dd he was borne off, 
struggling and kicking against his unknown captors. 

'Into the car with him— quick!" was the whispered 
order, and, ere the three lads left standing in the road 
had recovered from their astonishmgit, there sounded 
the chug-chug of an automobile, and Bill was whisked 
away. 

"^eU, wouldn't that get your goatP' gasped Cap, aa 
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he stood looking at the fast-disappearing red tail lamp 
of the machine. "They've got Bill 1" 

"Come on after 'eml" yelled Fete, starting down the 
highway on a run. '^e've got to rescue him I" 



CHAPTEE XXV 



TO THB RESCUB 



''HsbbI Come back!'' cried Cap. 

''What for?'' demanded Fete, pausing in the darknesSi 
and gazing first toward the disappearing red light and 
then toward where his brother stood. 

''Ton can't catch an anto, no matter if you are a good 
base runner/' replied the older Smith lad. ''Come here." 

"Thafs right, I guess there isn't much use running/' 
admitted Pete dubiously, as he slowly returned. 

"But they've got Bill, and we ought to help him. 
Maybe they'll hold him for a ransom." 

"It's only a joke," decided Cap. "Come on, we've got 
to use our brains against these fellows, and maybe we can 
turn the tables on them. First well go on to town, and 
see if any of them reaUy ire at the hotel. We may get 
a line on them there." 

But there was no trace of any one at the hostelry who 
might, by any stretch of the imagination, be considered 
as of those who had a part in the kidnaping. 

"Back to school," ordered Cap. "We'll see if there's 
anything doing there." 

It did not take long to learn that no hazing was going 
on that night, and that none of the various school societies 
were engaged in any pranks, and when it was made 
clear that neither Mersfeld nor North had been out of 
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their rooniB, they were absolved from the half-suspicion 
that pointed to them. 

"But Biira gone," said Pete blankly. 

"Yes, and it^s up to us to find him/' decided Cap. "I 
guess to-morrow — ^" 

"By Jove, to-morrow is the date for the big Freshman 
game with Tuckerton!" exclaimed Whistle-Breeches. 
"You know how they protested against him. 1^11 bet a 
cookie, without a hole in it, that — ^" 

"Say no more!" burst out Bob Chapin, with a tragic 
gesture. "The plot is laid bare I Tuckerton has our hero ! 
On to the rescue I" 

But it was too late to do anything that night, though 
probably had the college authorities been appealed to they 
would have permitted further search. However our 
friends preferred to work out the problem themselves. 

Meanwhile poor Bill was being rapidly carried away, 
whither he knew not. All that he was aware of was that 
a cloth had been wound around his head and face to pre- 
vent him from seeing or from crying out. Then he was 
bundled into an auto, and the car was speeded up. 

Bill tried to listen and catch any sounds that might 
indicate where he was being taken, but Borden, who 
wanted to make speed had the muffler cut out and the 
only noise the pitcher heard was that made by the machine. 

It was a rough road over which he was being taken, and 
the car swayed and pitched from side to side, tossing Bill 
about. When he first felt himself grabbed by his unknown 
assailante he had tried to struggle away from them, but 
they had skilfully wound ropes about his legs and arms, 
and now, bundled up as he was in one comer of the gaso- 
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line Tdiide, be tried in Yam to free himsell But the 
ropes held. 

At length, howeTcr, lack of air, by reason of the doth 
being too tightly drawn o^er his head, caused the unlucky 
lad to give utterance to a muffled appeaL 

''I say, you fellows don't want me to smother; do youT* 
he demanded. 

"No, of course not," came the cool answer. **If you'll 
promise not to make a row well take off some of the horse 
blankets. How about it?" 

Bill listened intently. He did not recognize the voice. 
He was minded to return a fierce answer, that he would 
suit himself about calling for help, but he recalled tliat in 
many cases discretion is the better part of valor. So^ 
rather meekly, he made answer: 

**ni be good, kind Mr. Highwayman !" 

There was a stifled laugh at this. 

'Takes it well," remarked one of his captors in a 
whisper. 

"Yes — ^but wait,'* was the significant comment. "You 
take off some of the wrappings. Be careful he docsn*t F])ot 
you." 

Bill was soon more comfortable, as far as breathing was 
concerned, but his limbs were still cramped from the cords 
that bound them, and he was in a most uncomfortable 
position. He seemed to be reclining in the tonncau of the 
car, and some one was in the seat with him. Ho tried his 
best to make out the features^ but it was dark, and the 
half masks which his captors wore prevented recognition. 

Nor did the voices afford any clew, for when those in tha 
auto spoke it was either in half whispers or in mumbled 
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words 60 that the tones were not clear. At first Bill 
thonght it was some of the students from Westfield who 
were playing a joke on him, but later he changed this 
opinion. He had an idea that it was either Mersfeld^ 
North or some of their crowd, but the conversation among 
his captors soon disclosed that they were not these lads. 

'^I wonder what they want of me, anyhow/' mused BilL 
''It was foolish to pay any attention to that note. I wish 
I had looked more carefully at the writing.^' 

Yet) as he tried to recall the characters he was sure he 
had never seen the hand before. 

*'It*s a joke, though, sure,*' decided the pitcher. "And 
if 8 some young fellows who have me in tow. Guess I'U 
talk and see if the/11 answer." 

He squirmed into an easier position, and fired this ques- 
tion at those in the auto : 

''Where are you taking me?" 

'TTou'll soon see," was the reply. 

"If I ever find out who you are, Fll pay you back well 
for this," went on Bill. 

"You're welcome to— if you find out," was the signifi* 
cant answer. 

"I know you I" suddenly exclaimed the captive. "You're 
fellows from Sandrim, trying to get even for us boys 
taking your boats," went on BiU, for, not long before that, 
the lads from Westfield had carried a lot of boats from 
their rival school, and deposited the craft in the middle 
of their own campus. "You're from Sandrim," declared 
Bill positively. 

A laugh was his only answer. The auto kept up the 
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speed, and preeexitly tamed from the main road, into a sort 
of lane. 

**Ib this the place?'' asked the lad who was in the ton- 
neau with Bill. 

'^A little farther/' answered the one at the wheel. '^Look 
out he doesn't slip away from you." 

'^Ohy I've got him/' was the reply, and a hand took a 
finner grip of Bill's shonlder. 

The car came to a sadden stop. A door of a building 
which the pitcher could see was a sort of shack, or hut, 
was opened, and a shaft of light came out. 

**Is that you — ^" began a voice. 

'TTes, keep quiet I" was the quick retort. *^e've got 
him. Help carry him to the room, and don't talk." 

Before Bill could prevent it he was again tied up, and 
some one lifted him from the car. He was carried along 
in the darkness, trying in vain to make out what sort of a 
place he was in. 

Then he was laid, none too gently, on a pile of some rags 
in a comer of a dark room. The door was closed and Bill 
was left alone with his anxious and gloomy thoughts. 

'Totato salad 1" he gasped, half aloud, for the rags had 
been removed from around his head, ^'I hope I get away 
from here in time to play in the Freshman game to-mor- 
row! It will be fierce if I don't." 

Bill listened. He could hear the auto pufSng away. He 
was left alone in the deserted shack — ^at least he thought 
he was alone, for he heard no noise. 

Bright and early the next morning Fete and Cap were 
up, ready to go to the rescue of their brother. They ar- 
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ranged to cut their lectures that day^ as did also Whistle- 
Breeches^ and^ though many more students wanted to take 
part in the search^ it was thought best not to make too 
much of the affair. 

**For, whoever has done it will hear about us getting 
excited about it and they^ll have more of a laugh on us than 
ever," declarfed Cap. "Ifs a disgrace that we ever let Bill 
be captured." 

"We couldn't help it," was Pete's opinion. "But we'll 
get him back." 

Their first move in the morning was to go to the place 
where the kidnapping had occurred. There they saw the 
marks of some auto wheels, but, as several cars had passed 
by in the meanwhile it was impossible to do any tracing. 

**We've got to make inquiries," decided Cap, *^eTl 
ask along the road, of farmers and the people we meet." 

They did not have much success for they could not 
describe the auto, nor those in it, and many cars had gone 
over the road. 

"It's my notion that you're lookin' fer a needle in the 
haystack," was the opinion of one farmer whom they asked, 
and when the boys thought of it, they nearly agreed with 
him. 

"But what will we do at the game if he doesn't show up?" 
demanded Captain Armitage. "It will be fierce to go up 
against Tuckerton without Bill in the box." 

"What can we do?" asked Fete hopelessly when a good 
part of the morning had gone, and there was no trace of 
the missing pitcher. 

"Go right to Tuckerton, and accuse them!" suggested 
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the irate captain, '^ell them we know they spirited Bill 
off, and demand that they produce him, or we'll not play/' 

"They'd laugh at us," said Cap. "Call ub kindergart- 
ners, and all that sort of thing. No, we can't crawl that 
way. But I believe the Tuckerton fellows did have a hand 
in the game, and if we can only find out which of them 
hired an auto I think we'd have a clew." 

"Maybe one of them owns a car," suggested Whistle- 
Breeches. It was a new thought for the searchers, and it 
was received joyously. 

"By Jinks ! That's the stuff 1" cried Cap. 'Tete, you 
get on that trail, and I'll inquire at the only garage in 
town if any of the fellows from Tuckerton hired a gaso- 
line gig there. Ill meet you at the cross roads." 

This was a place about half-way between the two schools 
which were only a few miles apart. 

With Pete went Whistle-Breeches, to help in the inquiry, 
and Bob Chapin accompanied Cap. Meanwhile Captain 
Armitage waa in despair, for he had counted on Bill to win 
the biggest part of the game, and without him he was sure 
his nine would lose. On the other hand there was rejoic- 
ing in the Tuckerton camp, when it was known that Bill 
was missing, though only a few of the members of the 
nine and its supporters, guessed the cause of his absence. 

Noon came, and Bill was still among the missing. Cap 
had obtained no news at the town garage, and though 
Pete had learned that Borden of Tuckerton, owned a car, 
he could not locate that youth or his machine. For the 
nine had some grounds a distance from the school to prac- 
tice before the big game. 

"I guess if 8 no use," said Cap despairingly. "If s a 
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queer sort of a joke, if thafs what it is, and it looks as if 
Bill would be out of the game. Youll have to play with- 
out him, Annitage." 

''Well, I'll wait until the last minute/' decided the cap- 
tain. ''He may get away and join us. Lucky if s on oar 
own grounds. We'll have that advantage. Poor BilL I 
wonder where he is?" 



CHAPTEB XXVI 



JUST IN xncB 



Bill Smith, about that same time, was wondering the 
same thing. He had dozed off after his captors had left 
him, but, with the first glint of morning son into the room 
where he was a prisoner he had awakened. He was still 
bonnd. 

'^ell, this is pretty pnnkT he exclaimed. ^To think 
tha^ they got ahead of me this wayl I wonder where I 
am, anyhow? And I wonder how I can get away, and back 
— Oreat muskmelons ! If I don*t show np at the game — ^ 

The thoQght was too much for Bill. He resolved on 
bold tartics. Considering that his promise not to make 
an outcry ended with the leaving of his captors, he raised 
his voice in a shout. 

**Help ! Come here, somebody I Let me out ! Police !** 

Bill didn't particularly want the police, for he knew 
that his captivity was the result of some school prank, and 
the boys never called on the officers of the law if they 
could help it But 'Tolice!** was an easy word to say, 
and it carried well. Therefore the captive yelled it again 
and again. 

But there was no answer to his cries, and after straining 
his throat until it ached, the pitcher decided that he had 
better save his breath and try other means to escape. 

''First to see if I can't get rid of some of these ropes 
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on my arms and legs/' he monnured. He tagged and 
strained at them, after wiggling to a sitting position, bnt 
the knots had been made with care, and held. Bill tried 
to pull his hands from the loops but it was useless, and his 
feet were equally secure. He could not gnaw through the 
ropes as he had sometimes read of prisoners doing, for his 
hands were tied behind his back. 

^'I certainly am up against it,'' he said aloud. Then, for 
the first timc^ he took note of his prison. He was in a 
vacant room, evidently in some old fashioned house, to 
judge by the character of the woodwork and the wall par 
per. There were two windows, and a door, the latter ap- 
parently quite solid. 

'Xef s have a look outside," suggested BiU to himself. 
He struggled to his feet, and, by a series of hope, gained 
the windows. He was in the third stoiy of a house, set 
in the midst of a neglected garden, and the scene that 
met the lad's gaze was unfamiliar to him. 

''I might be a hundred miles from nowhere, lor all I 
can tell," he concluded dubiously. ''Well, now for a try at 
the door." 

Hopping over to the portal Bill turned around with his 
back to it^ and managed to reach the knob with his hands. 
It turned, but the door was locked. 

"Nothing doing there I" exclaimed the captive. *'Well, 
here's for some more noise." He yelled and shouted at 
the top of his voice, accompanying himself by beating on 
the door with his bound fists. Silence was his only answer. 

Once more Bill hopped to the window. He looked out, 
hoping he might see some one to whom he could appeaL 
Then, as he gazed helplessly out, he noted a nail driven 
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into one side of the casement At once a plan came into 
his mind. 

'^If I can rub the rope that binds my hands^ up and 
down over the head of that nail, I may fray tke ropes 
enough to break them/' he remarked aloud, for it made it 
seem less lonesome to speak thus. ''Once I get my hands 
loose — ^* Bill did not finish, but he had great hopes of 
what he could then do. 

He began at once with the rusty nail as a knife. It was 
hard work, and several times his hands slipped and his 
wrists were scratched, but he kept at it, and finally found 
that the cords were giving way. He worked faster, and 
then, with a sudden strain he found his arms free. Then 
it was an easy matter to loosen his feet, and he stood up 
unbound. 

''Now for a try at that doorl" exclaimed the lad, and 
after giving the knob a vigorous turn, and vainly pulling 
on the portal he b^an to kick it violently. 

He was engaged in this, at the same time yelling and 
demanding to be released, when the door suddenly opened. 
So suddenly in fact that Bill toppled outward with it, 
and was caught in the arms of a big man who entered 
quickly, carrjring the captive backward with him, and 
immediately locking the portal again. 

Surprise bereft the lad of speech for a moment, and the 
man, after gazing at him, and noting the ropes on the 
floor, remarked: 

"Well, you got rid of 'em yourself, I see. If you'd have 
waited a little longer I'd have taken 'em off. I'm a little 
late getting here with your breakfast." 

'breakfast!" gasped Bill. "You'd have taken off the 
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ropes I Say, what kind of a game am I up against, any* 
how?*' 

^Oh, I guess it's all right/' said the man easily. 

**Well it isn't all right,'* dedared Bill. ''It you don't 
let me out of here right away there's going to be the big- 
gest row you ever saw/' and, as if in support of his asser- 
tion the pitcher rushed over and began kicking on the 
door again. 

'^Huml Them fellers was right/' murmured the man 
seemingly not a bit disturbed by what Bill was doing 

'^What fellows?" demanded the pitcher, pausing in his 
attack. 

"The ones what brought you here. They said you'd cut 
up rough, and make a lot of fuss, an' by gum, they was 
right! I guess you sure enough do need a straight- 
jacket." 

"A straight-jacket !" gasped poor Bill. **Say, for the 
love of cats, tell me what I'm up against ; won't you ?" 

'T don't know, I'm sure," was the calm reply. '1 was 
told to humor you until the keeper come, an' I'm doin' 
it. What would you like for breakfast?" 

"I don't want any — ^let me out !" pleaded Bill. He was 
beginning to see the joke now. 

"I don't dast," replied the man. *'The fellers what 
brung you here said you was dangerotis at times, an' I 
might be held responsible. They fetched you here in an 
automobile, an' arranged with me to leave you in this vacant 
house of mine until they could come again, with keepers 
from the lunatic asylum, to take you away. I'm expectin* 
'em every minute, but they said I was to untie you by day* 
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light, an' feed yon, as you was less violent when it wasn't 
dark." 
"Say, look here I" cried BilL '*Do you think I'm craay ?" 

ft 

^Tm sore of it/' was the answer. '^At least, no, I ain't 
neither. There I dean forgot to say what them fellers 
told me to. No you ain't crazy- I am, an' everybody else 
is, but you're sane. Thaf s what they said I was to tell 
you, if you asked me that question. All crazy persons 
thinks they are sane," he went on in explanation. 'Tou're 
sane." 

'^But look here I" pleaded the captive. '^Of course I'm 
sane. I'm a student at Westfield, and the fellows who 
brought me are either students from there, or from some 
other school, playing a joke on me. Now let me go I" 

The man shook his head. 

**They told me you'd say that, too," he said. **I can't 
let you go. I promised to keep you here until the keepers 
came, an' I'm goin' to do it Now take it easy and youll 
be all right I'll bring you some breakfast. You look 
hungry." 

^'I am, but say — ^" Then the hopelessness of appealing 
any further to the man came forcibly to Bill, and he was 
silent. 

'Thaf s better," announced the man, preparing to unlock 
the door again. '1 live over here a little way. This house 
belongs to me, but it's been vacant some time, so you can 
yell and holler all you please — ^no one will hear you. Ill 
go get you some victuals. Is there anything special you'd 
like? My wife is a good cook." 

'*0h, bring anything," said poor Bill. He knew that he 
would have to eat if he was to keep up his strength, for he 
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had detennlned to try to escape by the windows as soon as 
he was left alone again. He had a wild idea of making a 
rash when the farmer opened the door, but a look at the 
bulky frame of the man made him change his mind. 

The food was good and Bill ate a hearty meal. Then he 
was left alone again, the farmer, on locking the door, say- 
ing that he expected the keepers any moment. It was evi- 
dent that he believed the stories the captors of Bill had 
told him. 

Once he was alone, and when a look from the windows 
had assured him that he was not being watched. Bill be- 
gan to put into operation his plan of getting away. 

He hoped that the ropes which had bound him would 
enable him to make his way down them out of the window, 
but on tying the pieces together he discovered that they 
were not long enough. 

'^Up against it V^ exclaimed the lad, until, looking more 
carefully out of the end casement he discovered that a 
stout lightning rod ran near it, down the side of the house. 

"That's just the cheese, if it will hold me,*' murmured 
the lad. "I'm going to try it anyhow." 

He crawled out on the window sill, tested the rod as best 
he could, and then swimg himself down it. To his joy 
lit held, and in a few seconds he was safe on the ground. 

"Now to find out where I am, and streak it for school 
and the game !" he murmured, looking around to see that 
the farmer was not in sight. He got his bearings and 
was soon out on a dusty highway. He ran for some dis- 
tance until a turn in the road hid the house of his cap- 
tivity from him, and then slowed down to a walk. 

The surroimdings were still tmf amiliar to him, but meet* 
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ing a man driving a carriage he learned that he was near 
the village of Belleville, about twenty miles from Westficld. 

''And it's coming on noon, I haven't half enough to buy 
a railroad ticket, and the game is called at two o'clock !" 
groaned Bill. ''I certainly am up against it good and 
hard!" 

The man whom he had accosted was going in the wrong 
direction, or he would have given the lad a lift. However, 
he did consent to drive him to the railroad station. 

'TU see if I can't give the agent a hard-luck story, and 
have him trust me for a ticket," thought the pitcher. 

But the station agent proved to be a hard-featured man, 
who had once lost a dollar by lending it to a young lady 
who told him a pathetic story, and he turned a deaf ear 
to Bill's pleading. 

"No money no ticket," he declared. 

''But look here," gasped Bill. "Some fellows, either at 
my school, or from Tuckerton, played a joke on me last 
night — ^kidnapped me. I'm to pitch in the championship 
Freshman baseball game at two o'clock this afternoon, 
and I've just got to be there. I'll pay you back if you 
trust me for a ticket. Or say, you can ship me as express, 
C. 0. D. and the boys will pay the charges at Westficld. 

"Live stock has to travel in cattle cars, not as express, 
answered the agent with a grim smile. "Besides I don't 
believe in baseball anyhow. Some boys was battin' a ball 
once, an' they busted one of the windows in this ticket 
o£5ce. I had to pay for it, too I I ain't got no manner of 
Ukin' for basebaU." 

Bill saw that it was no use in pleading, and turned 
away. With despair in his heart he noted that it was 
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nearly one o'clock. He might as well give up. Already 
the players were beginning to get ready for the game. In 
fancy he could hear the words of wonder at his absence 
from the diamond. 

''They may think I threw the game/' thought Bill, and 
then he remembered that his brothers and Whistle-Breeches 
had seen him captured^ and would tell the story. 

''They'd come to the rescue if they only knew where to 
come^ too/' thought Bill gloomily. 

The pitcher was in desperate straits. A seardi throagh 
his pockets disclosed the fact that he had nothing to pawn 
on which to raise money, even if there had been a pawn 
shop in the village. He was just giving up, deciding to 
walk to Westfield, hoping to arrive before dark, when, as 
he left the station he nearly collided with a pretty girl, 
who was just entering, having alighted from a trim 
little motor car, that was still puffing outside. 

"I beg your pardon," mumbled Bill. 

"Oh!" exclaimed the girl. "I— why ifs Mr. Smith !'* 
she cried, holding out her hand. "I'm glad to meet you 
again. But why aren't yon over at school at the hig 
gamef I'm on my way there." 

For a moment you conld have knocked Bill dovm with 
the wind from a slow ball, as he afterward expressed it. 
He looked at the girl, and recognized her as Miss Rutli 
Morton, to whom he had been introduced by Bob Chapin 
at one of the school games. 

"Miss Morton!" he murmured. "I — Oh, if you're 
going to Westfield will you take met I'm marooned!" 

Then, rapidly, he blurted out the whole story of his 
capture and his inability to get back. 
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'^ake you! Of coime I'll take you!" exdaimed Miss 
Morton. ^'I have to stop for a girl friend, who is going to 
the game with me, but there'll be plenty of room for you." 

''I'll ride on the mud guard or hang on back 1" exclaimed 
Bill, a gleam of hope lighting his woe-begone coulntenance. 
"Only I want to beat Tuckerton !" 

''And I want you to, even if a — a friend of mine goes 
there. I think it was an awfully mean trick they played 
on you." 

"Oh, I'm not sure any Tuckerton fellows did it," said 
Bill, who wanted to play fair. "It may have been &ome of 
the Westfield crowd," but he had his own opinion. 

Miss Morton, who had come to the station to inquire 
about some express package, hurried out to her car, fol- 
lowed by Bill. He offered to run it for her, but she was 
not a little proud of her own ability to drive. 

"We've got to make time," suggested the pitcher 
nervously. 

' ' I can do it, ' ' the girl assured him, and, once she had 
thrown in the third gear, the pitcher had no reason to com- 
plain of lack of speed. 

Miss Morton's girl friend — Miss Hazel Dunning — was 
taken aboard and then, with Bill sitting on the floor in 
front, and resting his feet on the mud-guard step, for the 
machine was only a runabout, the trip to Westfield was 
begun. 

Back on the school diamond there was an anxious 
throng of students and players. The news of Bill's kid- 
napping was known all over, and while there was despair in 
the ranks of the Westfield Freshmen and their supporters. 
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there was ill-concealed joy among the Tuckerton nine and 
their adherents. 

''Those fellows know where Bill is/' declared Cap. 

''But we don't dare accuse them/' agreed Pete. 

"And we'U lose the game/' went on Armitage dubiously. 

Bill never forgot his trip with Miss Morton. She was 
a daring driver^ for a girl, and once or twice took chances 
that made even the nerve-hardened pitcher wince. But 
with a merry laugh she sped on, after cutting in ahead 
of a load of hay, on a narrow bridge. 

Once there was a hail from a speed-watching constable 
but the girl kept on. 

"There's oil on my number^ and I never expect to come 
this way again/' she declared recklessly. 

"If only we don't get a blow-out!" murmured Miss 
Dunning. 

"Don't you dare suggest such a things Hazel!" cried 
Miss Morton. 

She turned on more speed. It lacked five minutes to 
two^ and Bill knew the game would be called oa the dot. 
They were two miles away^ and could hardly get there on 
time^ but the pitcher consoled himself with the reflection 
that at least he could take part after the first inning. 

"Are we going to make it?" asked Miss Dunning. 

"We've got to!" declared Miss Morton, as she swung 
around in front of a farm wagon, thereby causing the 
grizzled driver symptoms of heart failure. 

Bill could hear the shouts on the diamond now. He 
was in a fever of excitement, and stood up to catch a first 
glimpse of the field. Miss Morton, with her lips set firmly 
around her pretty mouth grasped the steering wheel more 
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rigidly and drove on. Toward the diamond she turned. 
There was another cheer from the crowd, but Bill could not 
eee what was going on, and feared the game had started. 
There came a break in the throng and he had a glimpse 
of the field. What he saw reassured him. 

"I'm just in time P' he gasped. 'They're only practic- 
ingr 

He leaped out as the girl brought the car to a sudden 
stop with both brakes grinding and screeching. 

"See you later ! A thousand thanks — ^never could ^have 
done it but for you. Miss Morton 1" burst out Bill as he ran 
over the grass. "Ill never forget it*' 

"Me either,** murmured the girl. "I never drove so 
fast before in all my life, but I wasn^t going to tell him 
so," she confided to her chum, as they left the car and 
walked toward the grand stand. 



CHAPTER XXVII 



A SCUMKAOE 



*TiiAT balll*' called the umpire. 

^' Wait I Wait !'' begged Bill breathlessly^ as he ran for- 
ward. "Fm in time! I can play. Where's Armitage? 
I've been locked up— couldn't get here before I Can't I 
play?" 

A cheer greeted Bill's unexpected appearance. His 
brothers who had given up hope rushed forward to dap 
him on the back. Whistle-Breeches did a war dance 
around him. There was wild rejoicing among the West- 
field Freshmen. The Tuckerton Freshmen looked glum. 

^TVell, he got here after all," muttered Swain^ the 
pitcher, to Captain Borden. 

"Yes. That farmer must have let him go before X 
meant him to." 

"What are you going to do — protest again?" asked 
Cadmus. 

"No; what's the use? I think they're suspicious as it 
is. All we can do now is to play to beat 'em. Hang the 
luck anyhow, but — ^I s'pose it serves us right." Borden had 
the grace to admit that much. 

Meanwhile Bill had rapidly told the story of his cap- 
tivity and his ride in the auto. 

"I tell you what we ought to dol" declared Armitage 
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angrily, 'Ve ought to refuse to play them, and claim 
the game. The idea of kidnapping our pitcher ! ' ' 

''Easy!" exclaimed Cap. 

'Thaf s right/' put in BiU. '1 wasn't hurt any, and it 
was rather a lark after I got away. Besides we don't know 
for sure that Borden and his crowd did it, though I'm 
almost positive it was his auto. But never mind. Lef s 
play ball." 

''It's too late to get into uniform," remarked the captain, 
"and we're to take the field." 

"Ill pitch as I am, and borrow a uniform when if s our 
turn to bat," spoke Bill. 

"But can you twirl ?" inquired his brother. "After what 
you've been through — ^away all night — ^knocked around in 
an auto, no decent meal — ^" 

"Thaf s where you're wrong, I had one good meal, and 
the next one can wait imtil we win the game. Miss Mor- 
ton — she's several kinds of a pretty brick, by the way — she 
got some sandwiches on the trip in. Myl She's a stun* 
ner I How she did drive I She — ** 

"Oh, get in your box, and play ball," interrupted Arm- 
itage, vrith a laugh at Bill's enthusiasm. 

There were dubious looks on the faces of the Tuckerton 
players at the advent of the talented pitcher, but a gleam 
of hope came when Borden whispered that he might be 
all out of condition from his captivity, and could not hold 
his own in the box. 

Curiously enough it did not occur to any of the conspir- 
tng rivals of Westfield that they had taken an unfair ad- 
yantage in spiriting Bill away. They felt that he had no 
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righty as the Varsity pitcher, to play with the Freshmen 
against them. 

But if they hoped that Bill waa oat of condition they 
were doomed to disappointment, for when he had put on 
his glasses, which Cap had brought with him on a forlorn 
chance, Bill never pitched better balL At first he was a 
little stiS, and issued several passes, whereat there was re- 
joicing among the visitors, and grim despair in the ranks of 
the home team. But Bill shook off his momentary indispo- 
sition, and when the final inning had ended in a dazzling 
succession of plays, the Westfield team had won by a score 
of ten runs to three. 

''Wow, Oh, wow I'* cried Armitage, hugging Bill. "If 
you hadn't come along we'd have been in the soup !" 

"Nonsense 1'' objected Bill. 

"It's true," said Whistle-Breeches. "Swain was in great 
form to-day." 

"But Bill was better," added Pete. 

"You could make a story out of what you went through,*' 
drawled Bob Chapin. "Bing in Miss Morton as the 
heroine." 

"Only for her I'd never have made it," agreed Bill, as he 
went over to shake hands with the pretty, blushing girl. 

"Oh, it was fine! Fine!" cried Miss Morton, as she 
greeted Bill and his companions who surrounded her and 
Miss Dunning. 

"Perfectly wonderful the way you struck out the last 
three men," went on the other girl. 

Bill blushed behind his ears. He was too tanned to 
have the color show elsewhere. 

And so the Tuckerton- Westfield Freshmen game passed 
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into school history, and Bill never really found out who 
had kidnaped him. In fact he never tried, for he con- 
cluded that his suspicions were good enough, and he did 
not want revenge. 

The summer crept on, and the close of the term was near 
at hand. More games were played, and Westfield was doing 
well. She did not have, as yet by any means, a clear 
title to the pennant. In fact the loss of a few games would 
mean that Tuckerton or Sandrim would get it, but the 
Smith boys and their chums were working hard. 

As for Mersfeld he was still under the ban, for when 
he was allowed to resume athletics he had gone so stale 
that after a try-out he was relegated to the ranks of the 
subs for the Varsity, and Bill's place as first pitcher was 
undisputed. And there was bitterness in the heart of 
the former twirler. 

* ' Oh, if I could only get square with him ! " he mut- 
tered to North. 

*'There*8 only one way to put him out of the running,** 
declared that worthy. 

•'•^And that is— r 

'^o get his special glasses. He can't get another pair 
made in time now, for that old codger of an astronomer 
has been arrested I hear, and the other professor hasn't 
been around lately. There's only a week more before the 
close of the season, and if you get the specks Bill couldn't 
pitch. You might have a chance then." 

*'I wish we could get *em, but we risked it once, and — '* 

"Well have to do it differently this time. No more try- 
ing to sneak into his room. We've got to take the glasses 
away from him personally." 
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'^ow? Hold him up some dark night? That wont 
do, for he only carries them with him going to and from 
the games/' 

''And thaf 8 just when I mean to take them. If we conid 
get him into what would look like a friendly scrimmage 
say, one of us could frisk the glasses out of his pockety and 
he'd be left when he tried to pitch next time." 

''Can it be done?" 

"Sure. If you're with me just hang around the next 
time Bill comes off the diamond. I'll start something, 
you come back at me, we'll ran around Bill and his brothers 
— maybe upset 'em, and in the confusion if I can't get the 
glasses I'm no good. I know where he carries 'em." 

"All right, Nori;h. If I can only get back on the team 
I'd do anything!" 

"Then it's settled," was the reply, and the two cronies 
walked away together, talking of their mean plot. 

Their chance came the next day, when a crowd of the 
players were returning from the ball field after a practice 
game. 

"Tag, you're it !" suddenly cried North to Mersfeld, and 
he began circling about Bill, Pete and Cap, who were 
walking with Whistle-Breeches. 

"Oh, cut it out I" cried Mersfeld, as if in objection, and 
he tripped North up. The latter in falling made a grab 
for Bill, as if to save himself, and in an instant the two 
went down in a heap and there was a laughing, straggling 
crowd of youths rolling over the grass in what was appar- 
ently a friendly scrimmage. 



CHAPTEB XXVIII 



THE GLASSES ABB GONE 



''Hebe get up off me, can't you ?'' demanded Bill, as he 
found himself under North's no light weight. The latter 
had his arms around the pitcher. 

' ' Sorry. Did I hurt you 1 ' ' asked the bully with elabo- 
rate politeness as he helped Bill to his feet. 

*'No, but I don't want my nose rubbed in the dirt. It 
might spoil the shape." 

'That's right Wait until I get hold of Mersfeld. It 
was his fault." 

North scurried off, pretending to be in pursuit of his 
crony, while Cap, Pete and Whistle-Breeches, who had 
gone down in the melee were fighting off several of their 
chums who, seeing the prostrate group, had, boy fashion, 
thrown themselves on top, a-la-f ootball practice. 

''Oh, say, this is too much!" gasped Cap, as he tossed 
Bob Chapin to one side. 

"Yes, who started this, anyhow?" demanded Pete, dig- 
ging some grass out of his left ear. 

The skirmishing and fun were general now, and no one 
seemed to remember that Mersfeld and North had been the 
storm centre. The two were far enough away, over the 
campus by this time. 

''Well, did you get 'em?" asked Mersfeld nervously, as 
he looked back at the throng of lads who had ceased their 
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struggles and were brushing what they could of the dirt 
off their clothes. 

"I sure did," was the answer. 'TLiook/* and he showed 
him a small black case, which, on being opened, disclosed 
the peculiar glasses that Bill wore when he pitched. 

"Grood V exclaimed the deposed pitcher. "Now whatU 
we do with 'em?" 

**Here, you take 'em," and North held them out. 

*'Not much 1" came the quick answer. 

'TVhy not?" 

"Think I want to be caught with them on me?" 

''Well, I don't want 'em either. Shall I throw 'em 
away?" and he made a half-motion toward a dump of 
bushes. 

"No, some one might find 'em, and give 'em back, and 
then we'd be as badly off as before. Here, III tell you 
what to do. Toss 'em into that old cannon," and Mersfeld 
pointed to one on the far edge of the campus. It was a 
Spanish war trophy, loaned by the government. "No one 
will ever think of looking there for 'em." 

With a quick motion North slid the case of spectacles 
down the muzzle. Then the two quickly kep^ on their 
way. 

Bill and his friends proceeded to the gymnasium, where 
the players indulged in a shower bath, and, a little later 
the three brothers were in Cap's room, talking over base- 
ball matters in particular, and everything in general. 

'TJef s see," mused the pitcher as he looked over a sched- 
ule of dates. "We play Northampton day after to-morrow, 
Sandrim the next day, and then Saturday winds up the 
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Beason with Tuckerton. And say, fellows, do you know 
we've got to win every game to keep the pennant P 

''How's that?" demanded Cap. ''I thought we had a 
good lead?" 

''So we did have, but Tuekerton and Sandrim have 
pulled up on us, and it's almost a tie now. Yes, we've got 
to make a clean sweep from now on or we'll not be in it." 

"Well, we can do it," declared Pete vigorously. 

"Sure," asserted Whistle-Breeches, as if it was the most 
simple thing in the world. 

"Oh, certainly, my lords and gentlemen," added Bob 
Chapin half-mockingly. "Just sit here and figure it out 
by averages and percentages." 

"Dry up !" advised Cap. "How's your arm holding out. 
Bill?" 

"Oh, I guess I'll manage, though we're going to have a 
grandstand finish this week." 

"How about your eyes," asked Whistle-Breeches. "Can't 
you get along without the glasses yet. Bill? I'm always 
afraid a ball will crack into them, and then you would be 
out of it." 

"That part never worries me," said Bill. "I'm so used 
to 'em now that I'd feel lost in the box without 'em. They 
certainly were a great thing, and I — ^" 

He paused suddenly, and hurriedly crossed the room to 
where his imiform was picturesquely draped over a chair. 
Bapidly the pitcher felt through the pockets, and a look 
of alarm came over his face. He began tossing aside a 
multitudinous collection of articles on his bureau. 

"What's up, something bite you?" asked Pete. 

Bill did not answer. He was feeling now in the pockets 
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of the suit he wore. As he went from one to the other 
his face assumed a more and more worried look. 

''For cats' sake what is it?" demanded Cap. 'fLost a 
love letter? We won't read it if we find it/' 

''My glasses !" gasped Bill. 

"Your glasses?" repeated Whistle-Breeches. 

"Yes — ^they're gone," and with a wild look on his face 
the pitcher dashed from the room and ran toward the 
gymnasium^ followed by his brothers. 



CHAPTER XXIX 



HEBSFELD IN THE BOX 



Thebe was a wild search in and about the gymnasium 
on the part of Bill, his brothers and his chnms, but of 
course the missing glasses were not found. 

''Are jou sure you dropped them here?" asked Cap, as 
he went over again the room which his brother had used 
as a dressing department before and after the shower bath. 

''Well, I'm not sure, of course," answered Bill, "but 
they're gone, and I must have dropped them somewhere." 

They went over the place inch by inch, looked in odd 
nooks and comers and inquired of the janitors and helpers, 
but the spectacles were not found. 

^Say," cried Whistle-Breeches with sudden illumination, 
"I'll bet you dropped them that time we were all fooling 
on the campus I" 

"By Jinks I I believe I did I" cried Bill, and he made a 
mad dash for the place. The others followed and soon 
the lads were scanning the grass, going about on their hands 
and knees. From a vantage point Mersfeld and North 
watched. 

"He's missed 'em all right," exulted the deposed pitcher. 

"Sure, and hell look a good while for 'em, too." 

"Think he'll suspect us?" 

"Not a bit of it," replied North. He started toward the 
group of searching lads. 
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''Here 1 Where are you going ?" cried his companion in 
alarm. 

**Gk)ing over to help 'em hnnf 

''Come back! Do you want to give the whole thing 
away^ just when I've got a last chance to get back on the 
niner 

"Give it away, you chump I Why the beet way to throw 
Vm off the track, and make 'em feel sure that we had noth- 
ing to do with it is to help Bill look for his glasses. Come 
on. It'll be a joke, but they can't appreciate it" 

Somewhat dubious of the plan, Mersfeld followed North, 
who strolled up to Bill. The Varsity pitcher's face wore 
a worried look. 

"Lose something?" asked North innocently. 

"Yes, my glasses. They must have dropped out of my 
pocket when we were skylarking here." 

"That's too bad!" and North winked at Mersfeld. 
"We'll help you look." 

"Sure," agreed the deposed pitcher, and the two hypo- 
crites went carefully over the ground, laughing to them- 
selves as they thought of the glasses in the muzzle of the 
cannon. 

Darkness came and the search had to be given up. 
Puzzled as to what could have happened to his glasses, 
uselessly and mechanically feeling in pocket after pocket. 
Bill accompanied his brothers back to his room. Mers- 
feld and North went off together. 

"Well, what are you going to do?" asked Pete, as he 
looked at the pitcher. 

"I don't know what to do," and Bill's tone was despond- 
ent. 
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^aybe you can get along without them now, for the 
few remaining games/' suggested Cap. 

'*No/' and Bill shook his head. "Fll need them, for i 
tried to pitch without them to-day, and my curves were 
away ofiE. And as for the remaining games — ^they're the 
most important of the season. We've just got to win them 
to make good and keep the pennant. I don't see what 
could have happened to the glasses." 

'^You might have lost them anywhere between the dia- 
mond and here," said Whistle-Breeches. ''We'll look again 
in the morning." 

''Say I" cried Pete. "Can't you get some oculist in town 
to fix you up a pair that will do? It can't be that they 
were such peculiar glasses that they can't be duplicated." 

"Maybe not," half-agreed Bill, "but the old rain-maker- 
astronomer said the lenses had to be ground in a certain 
way, and I don't know where he had them made." 

"Well try some one in town," went on Cap. "I believe 
they can fix you up," and they spent some time talking of 
that possibility. 

Bill was worried, and with good reason. He wanted to 
maintain his position as pitcher, and he knew he could 
not do so if he did not "deliver the goods." That he could 
pitch without the glasses he did not believe, but he was 
anxious for morning to come that he might test himself 
again. 

Bright and early he and Cap went out to the diamond, 
not only to look for the glasses but to do some work with 
the horsehide. It is needless to say that the glasses were 
not recovered, and to Bill's despair he found that he was 
throwing vdld. 
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Bill shook hia head, and said nothing. The captain and 
coach looked at each other. 

^^e'U have to put Mersfeld back in the box/' decided 
Mr. Windam dubiously. 

*^e&, and he'll have to practice hard every spare min- 
ute, and even then — ^" The captain did not finish, but 
they knew what he meant. 

It was with wild and ill-concealed exultation in hia 
heart that Mersfeld received orders to take his old place. 

^Now if s up to you to make good T said North to him. 

''And 111 do ity too!" was the fierce response, '^ill 
Smith shan't get his hands on the ball again." 

Mersfeld began hard and steady practice, and, whether 
it was that the rest had done him good, or whether he had 
improved did not develop, but there was a more hopeful 
look on the faces of the captain and coach. 

'^e may do Sandrim yet," said Graydon, ''and if Bill 
can get his glasses in time for the Tuckerton game we may 
pull out ahead." 

'1 hope so, but if s going to be a hard row to hoe." 

Bill and his brothers and friends made strenuous efforts 
in the little while that remained to get the glasses in 
time, but there was a delay, the lenses were not ready, and 
when the day of the final game with Sandrim arrived Mers- 
feld was in the box. 

Bill sat on the bench, bitterness in his heart, his fingers 
fairly aching to get hold of the ball. But he knew that 
his eyes were practically useless. 

It was a hard game, and Westfield won it only by the 
hardest kind of work, and the narrow margin of one run* 
It was due more to the support Mersfeld got than to 
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pitching that he pulled the contest out of the fire, and at 
one time, when Sandrim had three men on bases, and none 
out it looked like a walk-oyer for them. 

But Cap, who was behind the bat, and Fete, at shorty 
were towers of strength, and once more the Smith boys^ 
even though the trio was broken, demonstrated their worth. 

''Now, if we can take Tuckerton's scalp well be all 
right," remarked the coach to the captain, as they strolled 
off the diamond after the game. 

"Yes, but we need Bill. Oh, if his eyes would only get 
right again !" 

"Yes, or if he can only get his glasses in time." 

It was three days later before the oculist had the special 
lenses, and Bill tried them hopefully. At first they seemed 
to be all right, but after he had pitched a few balls Cap 
called to him: 

"Get 'em over a little better. Bill. That last one was 
quite a ways out." 

"What's the matter ? Why it went right over the plate !" 

Pete who was behind Cap, watching his brother's curves 
started, and the oldest Smith lad shook his head. Then 
Bill knew that the glasses were not the same. 

"I guess it's all up," he said despondently. "I'm out 
of it." 

"No !" cried Cap. "We'll help you !" 

''What can you do?" Bill wanted to know. "There's no 
use having this oculist try it again." 

"No, but we'll find Professor Clatter and Tithonus 
Somnus and get him to make a right pair of glasses. 
That's our last chance !" 

"And a mighty slim one, too!" murmured Bill, "with 
the final game only a few days off !" 



CHAPTEE XXX 
bill's fall 

When the oculist learned that the glasses he had made 
for Bill were practically useless^ he wanted to try again^ 
and, as there could be no harm in it, and as some good 
might result, the pitcher consented. But he and his broth- 
ers at once began the task of trying to locate Professor 
Clatter and his friend the astronomer. 

And a task it was, for they had nothing by which to 
go. The Smith boys knew the towns at which the medi- 
cine man usually stopped in his travels, and telegrams were 
sent to the police of each one, asking them to have Mr. 
Clatter at once get into communication with his former 
friends. But the answers that came back stated that the 
professor had not recently been in the town addressed or 
else had just left. 

The time was getting woefully short. Preparations 
were completed for the final and deciding game of the 
series, which as far as the pennant went, was a tie between 
Tuckerton and Westfield. 

With the exception of their pitcher Westfield had the 
best nine in many years, and her rival was equally well 
provided for. It would be the hottest game of the season, 
and indications pointed to record-breaking attendance. 

«0h, if I only could pitch P sighed poor BiU. *'lfs 
the one game of the year/' 
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''And Miss Morton will be there/' added Cap. 

''Yes, hang it all. Oh, I've a good notion to get some 
surgeon to operate on me, and see if he can't straighten 
my eyes I" 

''No time for that now," said Pete sadly, for he and his 
brother, as well as all their friends, sympathized deeply 
with Bill. "It's hard luck, old man, but it can't be helped.** 

Mersfeld was practicing early and late, and even Cap^ 
who was to be behind the bat, had to admit that the former 
twirler was in good form. 

"He can't touch you when you are at your best though. 
Bill," he said to his brother, "and I wish you were going to 
be in the box, but — ^" 

It now seemed practically sure that no help could be 
had from Professor Clatter or his odd friend. And the 
second pair of glasses made by the oculist were worse than 
the first. Bill's vision was away out of focus when he used 
them. 

"It's me for the bench again," he said the night before 
the big game, and nothing that his brothers or friends 
could say consoled him. 

A vigorous search was still kept up for the missing case 
of spectacles, and notices were posted about the school re- 
garding them, but they were still in the cannon, and no 
one thought of looking there, save the two conspirators, 
and of course they did not. There was unholy joy between 
them. 

"You got what you wanted," said North to Mersfeld when 
the make-up of the nine for the concluding championship 
game was annoimced the night preceding it* 

"That's right, thanks to you.'* 
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''Oh, welly I'll depend upon you to help me out, some- 
time. I've got a score to pay back to Cap Smith yet/' and 
there was a vindictiye look on the bully's face. 

The Westfield nine went out on the diamond for early 
practice on the morning of the game, and Mersfeld seemed 
in good form. There was a confident smile on his face 
as he threw the balls to Cap. 

''Keep it up," advised the catcher, who wished in vain 
that his big mitt was receiving the swift balls his brother 
could send in, in place of those from Mersfeld. 

^'Tuckerton is bringing along two extra pitchers I hear," 
said the captain to Coach Windam. "They must be look* 
ing for a hard game I" 

"I hope we give it to 'em I As for box men, we'll put 
Mersfeld in, of course, and if worst comes to worst and he 
doesn't last well have to rely on Newton." 

"I suppose so. Oh, if only Bill Smith — I But what's 
the use, we'll do the best we can." 

It was the afternoon of the great game. Already the 
grandstands on the Westfield grounds were beginning to 
fill up with the cohorts of the two schools, and other spec- 
tators who came to look on, and cheer. There were pretty 
girls galore, and a glance over the seats showed a riot of 
colors from the hats and dresses of the maidens, to the gay 
banners and ribbons on horns and canes. 

The Tuckerton nine had arrived in a big coach, and 
their entrance on the diamond was a signal for a burst of 
cheers and many songs. 

Then out trotted the home team, and there was a wild 
burst of barbaric voices in greeting, while rival singing 
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bands, more or less in harmony, chanted the praises of their 
respective teams. 

The Smith boys were with their mates, and, even though 
he knew he was not going to play. Bill had put on a 
uniform. 

'^I'U feel better sitting on the bench than up in the 
stand," he said to his chums. He tried to smile, but it 
was a woeful imitation. 

There was a sharp practice by both teams. Cap took 
Mersfeld to a secluded spot, and gave him some final ad- 
vice about signals, before they started to warm-up. Bill, 
who wanted to see how his rival was handling the horse- 
hide strolled over to watch him and Cap. 

^Pretty good,'' he said to Mersfeld, who had pitched in 
some hot ones. 

''Glad you think so,'' was the somewhat ungracious an- 
swer. ''I guess I'll do." Mersfeld was anything but 
modest. 

It was almost time for the game to be called. Just back 
of where Bill was watching his brother and Mersfeld 
Whistle-Breeches was knocking grounders to Pete, who was 
to play shortstop. Some one threw in a ball from the out- 
field to one of the fungle batters. The sphere went wild, 
and came toward Whistle-Breeches. 

''Look out!" yelled Pete, and Anderson raised his bat 
intending to stop the wildly-thrown horsehide. He hit it 
harder than he intended, and it was shunted off in the 
direction of Bill. 

"Duck I" suddenly exclaimed Cap, who saw his brother's 
danger, and instinctively Bill dodged. He turned to one 
aide so quickly that he lost his balance, and the next mo- 
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ment he fell heavily, bis head strikiiig the groand with 
considerable force, while the ball landed some distance 
from him. 

They all expected to see Bill jump to his feet with a 
laugh at his awkwardness, bat to the surprise of all he re- 
mained lying there, still and quiet 

'^Bill's hurt!" cried Cap, making a dash toward him, 
whfle several other players came hurrying forward to see 
what was the matter. 



CHAPTER XXXI 
"play ball !'* 

Cap Smith was the first to reach his brother. As he 
lifted him up Bill opened his eyes. 

"I'm all right/* he murmured. *T[ can stand alone.** 

He proved it by doing so. His hand went to hb head, 
and when it came away there was a little smear of blood on 
the palm. 

'^ust have hit on a stone and cut myself/' he said, a 
bit faintly. "But I'm all right now." 

"Are you sure?" asked Pete, slipping his arm around 
his brother. "Better come over here and sit down." 

He led Bill to the bench, and indeed the pitcher was a 
trifle dizzy, and his head felt queer, for he had fallen 
harder than he had supposed. 

The other players, finding that nothing serious was the 
matter went back to their practice. In the grandstands 
the singing and cheering was multiplied. Crowds of pretty 
girls, eager youths, demure chaperones, old grads, young 
grads and mere spectators continued to arrive until every 
seat was filled. 

'^t's going to be a great game/' murmured Cap, who, 
finding that his brother was apparently all right, resumed 
his catching with Mersfeld. "I never saw such a crowd !" 
If B money in the treasury whether we win the pennant 
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or not," declared J. EvaiiB Qreen, the basines^-like man- 
ager. 

^^nt we are going to win I" declared Cap empfiatically. 
^^eep 'em gaessing, Mersfeld, and youll do. Now when 
I put three fingers on my mitt bo, let me have a swift drop/' 
and he went on with his code of signals. 

The conferences between the respective captains had 
ended, and Burke, head of the Tuckerton Varsity nine, 
signalled to his men to come in from practice, as they were 
to bat first. Graydon assembled his team for a few final 
instructions. 

"Sorry you're not playing with us to-day," he said to 
poor Bill, who was sitting on the bench. The cut in his 
head had stopped bleeding. 

'^You're no more sorry than I am," declared the pitcher 
ruefully. *^ut it can't be helped." 

"We may have to call on you yet," said the coach, "if 
they knock Mersfeld and Newton out of the box." 

"I'm afraid I couldn't do much good," was BilFs dole- 
ful answer. 

"Play ball!" howled the umpire, and the players took 
their places, Mersfeld catching the new white horsehide 
sphere the official tossed to him. 

The first ball which Mersfeld delivered was cleanly hit 
away out in centrefield, and when it came back the batter 
was on second base. There was a wild riot of cheers at 
this auspicious opening for Tuckerton, and a grim look on 
the faces of the Westfidd players. ^ 

"That looks bad," murmured Bill, as he watched Mers* 
f dd wind up for his next delivery. The pitcher was visi- 
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bly nenrouB^ and Cap, seeing it, made an excuse to walk 
out to him. 

"Keep cool I" he whispered, "or yon won't last" 

Mersfeld stiffened, and struck out the next man. But 
the third one got a three bagger out of him, and the fol- 
lowing one a single. When the inning came to a close 
there were three runs chalked up for the rivals of our 
friends, and there was only gloom for the home team. 
Nor was it dissipated by the triumphant songs their oppo- 
nents sang. 

One run was the best that Graydon's men could do on 
their first trial, though captain and coach pleaded earnestly 
with them. 

"I guess they've got our number,'* murmured Pete to 
his brother as the latter donned his protector and mask. 

"Oh, don't be so gloomy," was the advice. 

Mersfeld went from bad to worse, and at the beginning 
of the fourth inning the captain and coach held a consult- 
ation. 

^'We've got to do something," said Oraydon. 

"I agree with you. But what?" 

"Newton will have to go in." 

"It looks so. We can't chance Bill." 

"No. Well, tell Newton to pitch next inning." Two 
more runs went to the credit of Tuckerton, making the 
score eight to two in their favor. 

By desperate playing and taking several chances our 
friends managed to pull a brace of tallies out of the ruck 
that inning, so that there was some hope. Mersfeld sulked 
when told to go to the bench, and pleaded for another 
chance, but the coach and captain were firm. 
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''Get ready, Newton," ordered Graydon. 

The substitate Varsity twirler was not a wonder, and he 
knew it, but he started off well, and there was some hope, 
until he began to go to pieces after issuing passes to two 
men. Then it seemed all up with him, though only one 
run went to Tuckerton's credit that inning. 

Cap shook his head dubiously when he took off his mask 
at the beginning of the second half of the fifth inning. 
His apprehensive feeling was shared by his team*mates, by 
the coach, the manager and by thousands of the Westfield 
supporters, who sat in gloomy silence while the cohorts o{ 
Tuckerton yelled, shouted and sang themselves hoarse. 

''I'm going to do something desperate," declared the 
coach, to the captain, when two runs had come in to 
sweeten the tally for Westfield, thereby causing wild hope 
among her friends. 

''What are you going to do?" asked Graydon. 

^I know we can beat these fellows, even now, if we could 
only hold them down to no more runs," went on Windam. 
"And to shut them out for the rest of the game we need 
a good pitcher. Mersfeld can't do it, Newton doesn't 
count. Bill is out of it, and I'm going to put in Morgan." 

"What I The Freshman sub?" 

"If 8 a last hope, I know," admitted the coach, "but we've 
got to do something. Morgan is good, and if he can last 
hell be all right" 

Bather listlessly, and almost hopelessly the captain con- 
sented to it. He was crossing to tell Morgan of the de« 
dsion arrived at, when he noticed that Cap and Bill were 
having a little warm-up practice off to one side, for it 
would not be Cap's turn to bat in some time. 
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As Bill stung in a ball his brother uttered a cry of rar* 
prise. 

''Whafs the matter — ^hurt?" asked the captain quicklj, 
fearing more bad luck. With his best catcher laid oB, as 
well as the star pitcher, the game might as well be gi^en 
up. 

'^Hurtl No, I'm not hurt/' answered Cap. ''Here, 
Bill just throw a few more that way/' he called eagerly to 
his brother. 

Bill, wondering what was up, did so, fairly stinging 
them in with his old-time force. The look of surprise on 
Cap's face grew. 

''Here I" he called to the captain, and he motioned for 
Bill to approach. ''Do you notice any difference in your 
eyes?" he asked his brother eagerly. 

^My eyes?" repeated Bill, slowly. 

^His eyes," murmured the captain. 

"Yes," went on the catcher. "Every ball you threw 
came in as straight as a die, and the curve broke just at 
the right time. Say, maybe I'm loony, or dreaming, but 
you pitch just as you used to. Bill, before you got hurt! 
Do your eyes feel any differently?" 

"Well, they don't ache as they used to when I pitched 
without my glasses, and there seems to be a queer feeling 
in my head." He put his hand back to where he had 
fallen on the stone a little while before. 

"Bill, you've got your eyesight back I" cried Cap eagerly. 
'Tm sure of it I" 

"Do you really believe it?" asked the pitcher trembling 
with suppressed hope. 

"Sure. But well try once more. Come over here." 
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The game was going rather slow now, for the Tuckerton 
pitcher was tiring, and was not sore of his man. He had 
decided to walk him, and to kill time was playing with 
Whistle-Breeches, who was on second. Consequently little 
attention needed to be given to the contest for the moment 
by the captain. He could see what Cap and BiU were go- 
ing to do. 

Once more Bill threw in the balls. They came jnst as 
they had formerly done, perfectly. 

"Yon'U dor cried Cap in delight. 

'^Get ready to go to the box!" ordered the captain 
tensely. 

''But I — I don't understand,'' stammered the pitcher. 

''You've got your sight back I" went on his brother, "and 
I believe what did it was the fall you just had. It did 
something to your head — ^relieved the blood or nerve pres- 
sure or something. Anyhow you can pitch once more!" 

"That's the stuff !" cried Oraydon. "We need you I" 

There was a wild yell from the grandstands, and out 
burst a chorus of a Westfield song. 

"Whistle-Breeches brought in a run," cried Oraydon. 
"Things are picking up ! Now we'll wallop 'em !" 

Three runs were the best Westfield could do that inning 
and when the home team was ready to take the field there 
was a murmur of surprise as it was announced that Bill 
Smith would pitch. 

As Bill started toward the box there was some excite- 
ment at one of the entrance gates near the grandstand 
back of the home plate. 

"I must go in 1 1 must go in !" a voice cried. "I tell you 
the Smith boys need me!" 
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Something in the voice attracted the attention of Bill, 
Cap and Pete. They looked, and saw Professor Clatter 
rush past a ticket-taker. 

^'Here I am V' cried the medicine man. ^'I came on as 
eoon as I could. I got your message in Langfield. And 
here are your glasses. Bill !" 

He held up the case containing the missing spectacles^ 
and fairly ran across the diamond. 



CHAPTEB XXXII 



NIF AND TUCK FOR VICTORY 



The game was halted. There were angry* demands from 
several players as to why a stranger was allowed to come on 
the field. Others, recognizing the professor, clamored 
that it was all right. 

'^I came as soon as I could I" explained the medicine 
man to the Smith boys, who gathered about him. '^I knew 
something must be wrong. I can^t locate Tithonus 
though. What is it? Bill's glasses? Here they are, 
found in the most opportune way! Talk about golden 
rivers P 

The professor was panting from his run and his rapid 
talk. He held the glasses to Bill. 

**Where did you find them?** gasped the pitcher. 

^'Just now, as I was coming across the campus. I left 
my wagon over in the road. As I was passing one of the 
cannon some of the janitors were cleaning it. There was 
a lot of leaves and rubbish in it. Then out fell the 
glasses just as I passed. I grabbed them up, and I knew 
the whole story." 

*Trou knew the whole story?** cried Cap. ''Who put 
them there?** 

'TTo, no I I can't tell that!** declared Mr. Clatter, 
while North and Mersfeld looked at each other in relief. 
^ mean I understand it all — about your messages to me,** 
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went on the medicine man. ''At first I cooldn't imagine 
why you had telegraphed me. I knew yon must be in some 
kind of trouble though.'' 

Tes, we generally are/* murmured Pete. 

^And, as soon as I saw the glasses fall from the cannon 
I realized what it was. Bill lost them, perhaps a bird took 
them for its nest. At any rate here they are, and if s very 
lucky, too, for I can't get any trace of Tithy. Here, Bill, 
put them on and play ball." 

''I don't need them now," answered the pitcher. 

''Don't need them! Ton don't mean to say that the 
game is over — ^you haven't lost the championship; have 
you?" and the professor looked pained, for he was a lover 
of base ball, and in his joumeyings he faithfully read the 
accounts of the games at Westfield, where his friends the 
&nith boys attended. "Have you lost the pennant?" 
asked the professor sadly. 

"Not yet, but we're in a fair way to if this keeps on," 
murmured Cap, for the score was seven to nine in favor 
of Tuckerton. 

"But why doesn't Bill need his glasses then ?" asked Mr. 
Clatter. 

"Because I can see to pitch without them," answered our 
hero. "A funny thing just happened. Professor," and Bill 
told about his fall and the odd effect it had had on his 
vision. The traveling medicine man looked interested. 

"Yes, that* 8 exactly how it may have taken place," he 
declared, as Cap stated his theory. "Here, let me have 
a look at you. Bill." 

"Say," angrily cried Burke, captain of the Tuckerton 
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nino^ ^if this is a ball game lefs go on with it, and if 
if 8 a hospital for injured players we'll get off the field.'' 

""Thaf 8 right/' added Hedden, the pitcher. '"We're hen 
to win the pennant, not to listen to fairy stories.^' 

"Play ball 1'' yelled Brower, the catcher. 

^Sasy now/' counseled Professor Clatter. ^It won't 
take me but a moment to look at Bill's head, and then the 
game can go on. You don't seem to realize that something 
extraordinary has taken place here." 

^It will be extraordinary if we ever play ball again/' 
imarked Burke, sarcastically. But the professor did not 
heed him. He was looking at the cut on Bill's head. 

'That accounts for your eyes getting right again," he 
■aid. ''If s a bad cut, but you're in shape to play, in spite 
of it Go in, and win !" 

"Thafs what we're going to do!" declared Cap. 

"Surest thing you know I" cried Pete. 

"I'd like to find out how my glasses got in that cannon," 
8|K>ke Bill, but no one enlightened him, though Professor 
Clatter, as he looked at the guilty, flushed face of Mers- 
fdd had a suspicion of the truth. 

"Play ball !" called the umpire, and the Westfield nine 
went to their places in the field. Marsfeld, with a bitter 
look on his face, watched Bill go to the box. 

And the pitcher did not need his glasses, though he took 
them with him as a matter of precaution. With his eyea 
right once more, and feeling full of confidence Bill ex- 
changed a few preliminary balls with Cap. Then he sig- 
nified that he was ready for the batter. Cap, with a grat- 
ified smile, had noticed that the horsehide cut the plate 
cleanly and yet the curves broke just at the right time. 
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^'Strike one I" called the umpire suddenly^ following ilie 
first ball Bill delivered. The batter started. He had not 
moved his stick. He gave the umpire an indignant ^anoe, 
opened his mouth as if to say something, and then thonght 
better of it. 

There waa a long-drawn sigh of relief from the grand- 
stands and bleachers where the Westfield supporters eat, 
and Bob Chapin ventured to start the song, '^e've Got 
Their Scalp Locks Now 1'' 

Bill smiled at his brother behind the plate. Pete picked 
up a handful of gravel and tossed it into the air before set- 
tling back ready for whatever might come his way. 

'^Strike two T' came sharply from the umpire. 

''That's the way to do it I Make him fan. Bill !'' cried 
Whistle-Breeches. 

"He's done/* called Bob Chapin. 

'^ake him give you a nice one/' was the advice the 
batter got from his friends. 

The man with the stick tapped the plate and smiled con- 
fidently. He was still smiling when the next ball came. 
He struck at it — ^missed it clean, and threw his bat to the 
ground with such force as to splinter it. 

"Batter's outl" said the umpire quietly. 

"That's the way to do it I" 

"There's more where those came from I" 

"We've got their Angora 1" 

These were the cries that greeted Bill's initial effort in 
the box at that championship game. Matters were looking 
brighter for Westfield, and every man on the team, and 
every supporter who wanted to see the pennant stay where 
it was, felt hope coming back to him. 
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There was a little apprehension in Tnckerton's ranks. 
The game had seemed so sure to them^ but now the tide 
was taming. Still Bill might not be able to keep it up. 

As for our hero, however, he knew that his eye was as 
true as it had ever been, and he felt able to go on for 
nine innings if necessary. But only four remained in 
which to turn the trick. Could he do it? Others beside 
himself asked that question. 

The next man stepped to the plate. Two fouls and a 
miss on the last strike was the best he could do, and he 
went back to the bench. The third man Bill struck out 
cleanly. 

"Wow I Wowl" howled the Westfield crowd. '*We've 
got 'em going I" 

But it was to be no easy victory. Though by reason of 
Bill's twirling a momentary halt had been called on the 
winning streak of the visitors, still Westfield must make 
more runs in order to win the game. 

And this was not easy. Hedden- was hit for two sin- 
gles, but the Westfield players were a bit careless on bases, 
and one was caught napping. One run was brought in 
on Cap's three bagger making the score eight to nine, 
with a single leading tally in favor of the visitors. 

From then on it was nip and tuck for victory. Bill 
kept up the good twirling, and such box work as he ex- 
hibited was not seen for many a long day on the West- 
field diamond. Not a Tuckerton player got a hit off 
him in the next three innings, goose ^gs going up in 
the frames, that up to the advent of Bill had contained 
at least one tally for each time the visitors were at bat. 

Bu^ on the other hand Westfield, try as they did. 
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oould not score. The captain and coach bagged tnd 
pleaded, and the crowds by aongs and cheen urged their 
men to battle to the death. It seemed useless. The 
two teams, now evenly mat^ehed, sesrsawed back and forth, 
with grim, bulldog tenacity, but there the game hiinc in 
the balance. 

Tttckerton was stiU <»e run ahead when they oams to 
bat in the ninth inning. 

'"Hold 'em down I Bold ^em downF' pleaded Qv to 
BilL 

*'I will," promiflid tiie pitcher, and he did, ftrikwg 
three men out in quick succession amid the cheers of Om 
orowd. 

''Now's our last dianoe," murmured Oaptam Omydoa 
as his men came in. ^If s do w die for the psuunf 
newP 
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^Om nm to ti^ tvo to win md three to make a 
good job cf it,* mumm e d C^ as he walked to the 
bendi wifli hie broOenL ''Can we do ttr 

'^e'Te got to,"* tturaroed BilL 

^oa make a home mn, I'D limp along after yon, 
and Fete can follow," enggested BilL That will do 
the bnaineaa. 

''It might happen,'' said Cap. 'H^histle-Breechea is 
np first, then I follow, and, after Oraydon has a 
whack, you and Pete come along. Bill." 

"Oh, don't talk abont it !" exclaimed the pitcher. "It 
makes me neryoos," but he did not show any signs of it. 

"How are your eyes?" asked Pete. 

"All right I feel fine. But I'd like to know who hid 
my glasses." 

"Batter np !" called the umpire, and Whistle-Breeches, a 
little pale becauae of what depended on his work, walked to 
the plate. 

"Now line out a good one!" counseled the coach. 
"You can do it Wait for a nice one." 

It was good advice, and well meant, but alas ! Whistle- 
Breeches fanned the air. 

"One down !" exulted the captain of the Tuckerton nina 
"We only need two more !" 
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''Welly you don't get me T' murmured Cap, witii a grim 
tightening of his mouth. And he made good. A pretty 
two-bagger was his contribution, and he got to third on 
a little fly which Oraydon knocked, but the captain was out 
at first. 

''Two down, play for the batter!'' called Burke. 
"They've only got one chance, and they can't make good. 
The pennant comes to Tuckerton!" 

"Don't you fool yourself," murmured Bill, as he went to 
the plate. Hedden, his rival pitcher, regarded him with a 
mocking smile. Bill was not especially strong in stick 
work, but somehow he felt that he was going to make good 
to-day. 

He saw a ball coming, and sized it up for a slow out. 
Knowing the peculiarity of the curve which Hedden pitched 
Bill stepped right into it. His bat met the horsehide 
squarely, and with a 'Ting !" that sent a thrill of joy not 
only to his heart but to the hearts of his brothers and 
friends. 

"Right on the nose ! Oh, what a poke I" cried Whistle- 
Breeches who rejoiced for Bill over what he himself could 
not do. 

Away sailed the ball, well over the centre fielder's head, 
away sped Bill legging it for first with all the speed of 
which he was capable. 

"Bun 1 Bun ! Bun I" 

"Come on in. Cap!" 

"Oh what a poke !" 

'Trettyl Pretty!" 

The crowd on the stands was yelling and jumping up and 
down. Old men were tossing their hats into the air, dap- 
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on emergency of this kind, with two tmi, a man on Hard 
and the winning nin still needed. Fto Pete wee es oooi 
as the proverbial cucumber. 

He smiled in a tantalieing faehioft at the Tackerton 
pitcher, who was on the verge of a nerroin breakdown be- 
<Saii8e of the many epithets hurled at him, in an endeavor to 
''get his goaf He had to watch Bill carefully, for that 
worthy was playing off as far as he dared, hoping to slip 
in with the needed winning run. The catcher, too, was 
fearful lest some ball get by him, and had told the pitcher 
to be on the alert to run in instantly in the event of a 
passed ball. 

*TBall one 1** howled the umpire, as Hedden threw. 

"Oh wow ! He's going to walk you, Pete P* called Gray- 
don. 

**You*ve got a pass 1'* shouted Bob Chapin. 

Pete smiled cheerfully. He thought the next ball looked 
good, and swung at it, but he had been fooled by a neat 
trick. 

^'Strike one !" said the umpire, and a breathless silence 
followed. 

**Two more like that and we've got 'emP called the 
catcher to Hedden. 'TTou can do it.'* 

The pitcher nodded. He threw the swiftest ball of 
which he was capable. It came almost before Pete was 
ready for it, but with the quickness of light he swung on 
it. 

Oh what a *Ting !'' followed, and he knew that he had 
made good. Once more, amid the frenzied howls of the 
crowd, the ball sailed outward and upward. 

''Bill, Oh Bill I Where are you? Come in ! Come inP 
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plMided abom to him. Bat the pitcher did not need these 
entreatieflL On he came running as he had never run be- 
lore. Hie catcher, to disconcert him, stood as though to 
catch the ball. Bill dared not look around to make sure 
that it had not been caught and thrown home. Brower 
was rij^t in his path. 

'midel'' aome one called to him, and for the second time 
that d^ Bill dropped and shot forward on the ground. 
His hand toudied the plate, and he knew that he was safe, 
for he fatd not heard the thud of the ball in the catcher^s 
mitt Then, he felt some heavy body fall on him, and for 
the moment the breath was knocked from liim, and he lost 
conscioosnen. He had knocked the catcher's feet from 
under him, and toppled that player in the dust. 

Cap ran to pick up his brother. 

*^urt r he cried anxiously. *'0h Bill, you did it I We 
win.'* 

*TTa— n-not much hurt!" gasped Bill. "Just — ^just a 
little — ^little short— of wind — ^that's all.** 

They gave him water and he felt better, and then he 
looked out over the diamond. Pete had reached third, 
and was still nmning. Around the last bag he swung, but 
the right fielder far on amid the daisies had the ball now. 

"Oo back I Go back !'' howled Graydon, for, though the 
game was won he wanted to pile up another run against 
Tuckerton if he could. 

. But Pete did not heed. The ball had been thrown, but 
the fielder had to run so far back for it, that he could 
not get it far enough in. There was just a chance for Pete 
to make a home run, and he took that chance. 

The horsehide fell short of the second baseman, who ran 
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to get it. By this time Pete was half way home^ and miH 
ning well. 

''Gome on! Come on!" pleaded hundreds to him, and 
Pete came. 

''Slide!'' cried the coach, and, as Bill had dane, so did 
Pete, but with more cause. 

On came the ball, thrown swiftly by the seocmd baseman. 
Pete was hurtling forward through a cloud of dust, his 
hand eagerly stretched out to feel the plate. His fingers 
touched it, and a welcome thrill ran through himy Just as 
he heard the thud of the ball in the catcher's g]o?e. Down 
came the horsehide on his shoulder with viciouB force. 

"How's it?" excitedly yelled the catcher to the umpire. 

There was a moment's sil^nce, and the players and 
crowd hardly breathed. It seemed as if the weight of 
kingdoms hung on the decision, and Pete lay ibere wait- 
ing. 

"Safe !" decided the umpire, and yells of delight mingled 
with those of chagrin. Westfield had the game now by two 
runs and the pennant remained with them. 

Oh what rejoicing there was I No need to play the 
game out farther. Indeed it could scarcely fasTe been 
done had the coach or captain desired it, so wild with de- 
light were the members of the nine. 

"Oh you Smith boys !" was the gladsome cry, and around 
our heroes there danced a wild and enthusiastic mob of 
players of the game. Horns tooted, rattles added their 
din, old men, youths and maidens swelled the riot with 
their voices, the shrill tones of the girls sounding high 
aboTe the hoarser notes of triumph. 

"We win I We win I" cried Oraydon, hugging the rather 
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grave and sedate coach, and whirling him about in a 
danoe. 

^Yes, and at the last minute/' added Mr. Windam. 
**That was a tacky fall of Bill SmithV 

^here was crooked work somewhere/' said the captain 
in a low voice. ''Those glasses never fell into the cannon, 
and I know whom to suspect/' 

'Then keep it to yourself/' advised the coach, and 
Oraydon did so. 

It seemed impossible that it was all over, that the school 
baseball season was at an end, and that Westfield still had 
the pennant, yet such was the case. Already the crowds 
were leaving the grandstands. Students were gathering 
in groups to cheer over, or sing about, the victory. The 
team was hugged and hustled here and there. The Smith 
boys and their mates were lifted to the shoulders of their 
fellows and paraded about the diamond. The Tuckertons 
had ^ven a cheer for the victors, and, in turn, had been 
cheered for their plucky fight. 

''And to think that this is the end of the season/' re- 
marked Bill regretfully to his brothers, as they walked over 
toward the gymnasium. 

''Oh, but it will soon be fall, and then for the good old 
pigskin punts I" exclaimed Pete. 

'Thafs so. I wonder if we can make the eleven?'^ 
said Oapi "I hope we can." 

"Well try, anyhow," declared Bill. 

How they tried, and with what succcess they had will 
be told of in the third volume of this series to be called 
'Those Smith Boys on the Gridiron; or A Touchdown in 
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Time.'' In that book we will meet with our fichool frittdi 
again, and learn how they played several great games. 

Aa Bill and his brothers strolled across the campoB thej 
saw a group of girls coming toward them. 

''Oh cats r exclaimed BiU. ''I look like sin ; don't I ?^ 

Tto teen yon deaner," answered Whistle-Breeches, n^ 
he noted Bill's torn jacket and dusty trousers. ''But what* 8 
the oddsr 

'There's Miss Morton/' murmured the pitcher. 

''Oh I" cried the girl, with whom he had once tode at 
such top speed to play in the Freshman game. ''Oh, I 
want to shake hands with all you boys! Wasn't it per- 
fectly splendid?" 

"Glad you think so I" mumbled Bill, trying to hide be- 
hind Cap. But Miss Morton would have none of thai 
8he held out her hand to Bill especially. 

"I'll spoil your gloTcs !" he protested. 

"As if I cared for them !" and she only laughed at the 
grimy stains which Bill made on the white kids. Then, 
in turn she and the other young ladies greeted our friends, 
and repeated, over and over again, in more or less emphatic 
words, what they thought of the victory. 

"And may I add a word," spoke a voice, as the girls 
,moved off. The boys turned to behold Professor Clatter. 

"It was fine !" he declared. "Not even by the use if my 
Bapid Robust Besolute Besolvent, my Peerless, Permanent 
Pain Preventive or my Spotless Saponifier could a more 
noble victory have been won. I congratulate you. Pac- 
tolus congratulates you, and when we find the golden river 
well make a crown of victory for you. But what I want 
to add most especially is, that our mutual friend Tithonns 
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Somnw baa just arriTed. His wagon is over near mine» 
and be and I entreat you to come and see us, and partake 
of such hnmble fare as we may a£Eord." 

''Do you mean all of us P' asked Cap. 

'The entire nine!'' cried the medicine man wannly. 
"We will dine out of doors, and Mercurio will serff the 
viands." 

''What fiay> fellows; shall we go?" asked Qaf, for the 
members of tbe Varsity team were gathered about the 
Smith boys. 

"Oo? Of course/' answered Oraydon. "We cm breek 
traixung now, and we'll eat golden rivers or Besolute Be* 
Bcdvent or even Spotless SaponifiersI Lead onl" 

"Yqu say Tithy has arrivedr asked Bill, as the little 
throng moved over the campus, it having been arranged 
that as soon as they got off their uniforms they would gp to 
the professor's wsgon. 

"YeSf be beard that I was beaded here, and followed.'' 

"What business is he in now?" inquired Pete, 

"Oh, he is selling a wonderful instrument It is a 
pocket knife, a glass cutter, a can opener, hammer, screw 
driver, and twenty-six other tools, more or less, combined 
into one. Tithy is enthusiastic over it Well, I'll go to 
tell him you are coming, and then I will bid Kercnrio set 
the table." 

The professor, with a low bow, turned away, and has- 
tened off. 

"Quesr chap," commented Oraydon. 

"But as good as gold," added Bill, and hia brothers 
agreed with hmu "To think of him finding my glaasea. I 
wonder how they got there?" 
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No one answered him, and Mersfeld and North did not 
hear the question. Perhaps they would not have replied 
had they listened to it. 

A little later the members of the nine were seated in 
the shade of the two queer wagons, on the long, green grass, 
beside the road, partaking of the hospitality of Professor 
Clatter and Tithonus Somnus, who gravely announced that 
he had changed his name, as well as his trade and thus 
thenceforth he would be known as Cornelius Cntaby. 

Proudly he showed the new implement for which he was 
traveling agent. 

''It will do anything from cutting glass to taking an am- 
tomobile apart," he declared. 

''Well, if it will open some more of that ginger ale, 
I'll be glad of it," remarked Bill. "These olives and ham 
sandwiches make me thirsty." 

"What ho ! Mercuric 1" called Professor Clatter. 'Taas 
the ginger ale," and, having executed his own command 
he opened the bottles with the combined glass cutter and 
screw driver, and served to his friends the frothing bev- 
erage. 

"Now fellows, for the baseball song — ^'Strike 'em Out 
and Run 'em Down!' and then we'll go back to schooL 
and get ready for the celebration to-night I" suggested 
Cap, after a pause. 

The improvised banquet was over. In the twilight the 
boys stood up, and softly sang the time-honored song of 
Westfield, sung whoiever there was a victory. Professor 
Clatter brought out a guitar and played the accompani- 
ment, and Tithy — I beg his pardon, Cornelius Cutaby — 
joined in the chorus. 
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And now, for a time, we will take leave of Those Smith 
Boys, though if the fates are kind, they may be met with 
again, aa well as the professor and the traveling agent for 
the combined glass catter and monkey wrench. 



THE END 
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Boy Inventors' Series 

The ftuthor knowi thete fubjeeti from • practical ■undpoint. Bach 
book it pmted ffom new pletet on • ^ood aualitj of paper mad 
boopd in clotk. JBech book wrapped inn jecKetprinM in oolpo. 



Price 60c each 

1 . . . . Boy Inventon' Wirelen Triumph 
2 — Boy Inventors' and the Vanishing Sua 
3. . . . Boy Inventors' Diving Torpedo Set 
4. . . .Boy Inventors' Flying Ship 
5 — Boy Inventors' Electric Ship 
6 Boy Inventors' Radio Telephone 



The "How-tO-do-it" Books 

Theie books teach the uae of tooli; how to shaipen them ; to derffn 
and layout work. Printed from new plates and bound in clon. 
Profusely illustrated. Each book is wrapped in a printed [acket. 

Price SI. 00 each 

1 . . . . Carpentry for Boys 
2. • . . Electricity for Boys 
3. . . . Practical Mechanics for Boys 



/\Br Sai€ hy all Book'S^lUra, or sent postpaid am r&cHp$ «/ 

tkt abovs price. 
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Afloat OD the Flood 

Lawrence LesUe 

At Wlusperin^ Pine Lodte 

Lawrence Leme 

Chums of the Campfire . . . 
— Lawrence Leslie 

In School and Out 

Oliver Optic 

Jack Winter ft Baseball Team 

Mark Overton 

Jack Winter's Campmates. 

Mark Overton 

Jack Winter's Gridiron 

Chumi Mark Overton 

Jack Winter s Iceboat Won- 
der Afori^ Overton 

Little by Little 

OHver Optic 

Motor Boat Bovs Mississip- 
Now or Never 

OHver Optic 

Phil Bradley's Mountain 
Boys Saas.K. Boone 

Phil Bradley's Winning 
V^HT Silas K. Boone 

R:\iMo Boys' Cronies 

Wayne Whipple 

Radio Boys Loyahy 

Wayne Whipple 

Rivals of the Trail 

Lawrence Leslie 

Tnp Arf)und the Word in a 

hi. »^ M'lch.nr Jules Verne 
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